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Ready About September 25 


1927 EDITION 
SCOTT’S POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


| About 1600 pages. No increase in price. Scott's 
| Catalogue is the complete and authoritative hand- 
book of Philately. It lists, describes, and illustrates 
every stamp ever issuéd by any government in the 
| world up to the time of its going to press. Gives 
| perforation, watermark, color, papér, and price at 
| which each’stamp may be pitfthased, used or unused 
from this company. 


Indispensable to the collector. 


83rd Edition 
Cloth bound $2.00, . . . with thumb index $2.50 
Shipping weight 3 lbs., postage extra. 
For sale at all dealers. 
NOTE: Due to the large number of Philatelists 
visiting America to attend the International Stamp 
Exhibition the advance sales of the Catalogue are 
unusually heavy and you are advised to order now. 
Send for our free price list of sets, Scott Seald 
packets, albums, catalogues and accessories. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY, 
i West 47th Street Néw York, N. Y. 














100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 


F EE Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





OH; BOY: OUR BIG SUMMER SPECIAL 


Over 200 all diff. stamps ftom all over the world;—and 
1000 stamp hinges—only 25Sc. 


MOUNTAIN CITY STAMP CO. 
P. O. BOX 335 MANNINGTON, WEST VA. 





A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 

S TA R stampé from 70 different foreign coun- 

tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 

tralia, Europe, West Indies, étc. Our pamphlet which tells 

**How to make a collection properly ,’’ and price list of albums, 
packets and sets, all for only 16 cts. 

Queen City Stamp Co., Room 38, 604 Race St. .» Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FREE— 40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA 


including Hradschin Castle set, 1920 Meo ret 1925 
President, etc. This splendid packet will resented 
to applicants “yi our famous Hetopehice A raval selec- 
tions, 3c stam tage. NOT REMIT IN COIN. 
Lightbown’s, * and 39 Osborne Road, Southsea, Eng. 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to og and a surprise 
packet given to those requesting for m BM Noy ane 4 
aries 


rovals and also my 50% discount 
W. Schmidt, P.O. Box 4832, Fran Sta. Phila, Pa. 





FREE 3} 17 var. unused stamps from 17 countries to 
all whose request is mailed not later than 
August 3ist. 


Chas. A. Townsend (The Stamp Man, 
Akron, O.) 





Price list free. 


24 VARISTIRG Cuba ~~ 
ew York City 


10c. 
hambers Stam 
111 W. Nassau St., 





. ine Set Stamps f State 
Danzig Stamps Free ff of Danzig with catalog 2 cts. 


postage. MIDLAND STAMP GO., Toronto, Canada. 
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1000 stamps 2Se; elbyrt, fe, hot a se ie OF 


3000, $10.00. Michael, herr it Raa Chicage. 





1000 } Var. Foreign Star 500 a 


Todd Fagan, 
213 E. Second St., Respeka, Ran 





APPROVAL BARGAINS 


F i va colonial 
premiums. Cyril Cockrell, yb senen 





50 different Portugal Colonjés 10c; 200 different World 
10c. Louis Morrison, Glenolden, Pa. 





Stamps on approval — reference please — Send for lists. 
Independent Stamp Co., Sta. B, Omaha, Nebr. 





FREE 


12 scarce Azerbaijan to approval applicants. 
Penna Stamp Co., Manor, Pa. 





cree Stomp Issued — Great Britain, 1840 — 14. black, 
$1. A. Green, 318 Park Ave., Wilinette, Ill. 





FREE 101 Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 
2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Stamps te Stick 





preserving post- 

age stamps is by 
using the right kind of 
hinges, sometimes called 
“stickers.”” Too often the 
beginner-collector pays 
little or no attention to 
this phase of philately— 
and in later years he re- 
gtets his lack of care. 

There is a right way and 
a wrong way to affix the 
hinge to the stamp. This 
bit of gummed paper 
should be folded, not ex- 
actly in half, as is so often 
the practice of the phil- 
atelic tyr6; but 66 that 
three quarters of the gummed side shall be 
used to paste on the album page. 

Only the remaining one-quarter of the 
hinge should be pasted to the stamp itself. 
Even then it is not necessary to “lick” the 
entire sutface of one-quarter part of the 
hinge. It is better to moisten as small a part 
of this one-quarter surface as will be actually 
necessary to enable the stamp to remain in 
place. 

Thus when the time comes to remove one’s 
stamps to a new album the collector will 
find that it will be relatively easy to tear 
away the small portion of the hinge pasted 
to the stamp, leav- 
ing only a very 
small bit of paper 
on the back of the 
stamp. Indeed, by 
careful handling it 
will be possible to 
remove all, or vit- 
tually all, of the 
hinge from the 
stamp itself, with- 
out leaving a “thin 
spot” on the stamp. 

A “thin spot’’ 
has ruined many an 
ordinary stamp and 
has detracted from 
the philatelic value 
of many a stamp 
that is really valu- 
able. The proper 
care along this line 
will help keep 
stamps in good con- 
dition—and a 
“good condition” 
adhesive is more to be desited than one 
which has portions of two or four or six 
hinges defacing the back because the 
collector has neglected to give this subject 
some thought. 

The experienced collector will testify 
that it does not pay to use “cheap” hitiges. 
Buy good ones—'‘stickers’’ made of ex- 
tremely thin paper. There are ‘‘peelable 
hinges,” made of just such paper, on the 
market, and the collector will do well to 
make use of this kind only. They are easy 
to handle, and it is a simple matter to 
temove them when the stamps are trans- 
ferred to a new album. rg peel off of the 
stamp without leavit “thin spot’ and 
without damaging eit et the stamp itself 
or the album page. 

Such ‘ ‘peelable hin 8” are particularly 
worth while using when mint or unused 
stamps, which bear thé original gum, are 
being placed in the albuth. The original 
gum is not destroyed when these “stickers” 
are émployed—and an unused stamp with 
its original gum has a higher philatelic 
value than the same stamp with part or 
all of the original gum missing. 


A Hated Stamp 


ik? has happened now and then in the 
history of philately that a country has 
issued a stamp and then quickly withdrawn 
it because the design has met with public 
disfavor. This happened recently in Bul- 
garia. A S0-stotinka, grayish-black, ap- 
peared bearing a picture of the ruins of 
the Cathedral of Sveti Kral. The people 
protested, and the stamp now is no longer 
postally in use, and the remaining stocks 
were destroyed by the government. The 
reason the Bulgarians disliked the stamp is 
that the religious edifice shown is the one 
which Communist agitatots bombed, in 
April of 1925. 
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So violently hated 
that it had to be 
withdrawn: the 
grayish-black so- 
stotinka Bulgarian 
stamp, showing the 
church where two 
hundred worshippers 
were killed by a 
Communist bomb in 
April, 192s 


An example of the advertising 
value of the postage stamp: 
Italy's way of telling the world 
where her African colony of 
Jubaland is located. Color: 


rose 


A Map with a Story 
A LUCID example of 


the advertising val- 
ue of the postage stamp 
is Jubaland’s recent series, 
with a map as the design, 
issued by the Italian 
authorities. The map _ is 
that of Jubaland, and by 
studying the design it is 
possible to locate Juba- 
land geographically. Thus 
does Italy utilize these 
stamps as a medium for 
telling the outside world 
where this colony of hers 
lies in Africa. 

The map shows “Oltre 
Giuba,” or ‘Upper Giuba’’—otherwise 
Jubaland. It shows, to the west, ‘Colonia 
del Chenia,” or Great Britain’s Kenya 
Colony, which was formerly British East 
Africa. Jubaland was once part of British 
East Africa. To the east, in the map, appears 
Italian Somaliland, with the Indian Ocean 
to the southeast and south. Between Juba- 
land and Italian Somaliland flows the 
“Giuba,” or Juba, River, once the dividing 
line between British East Africa and 
Italian Somaliland. 

The terrain that is Jubaland is one of 
Italy’s rewards for entering the World War 
on the side of the 
Ententé Allies. In 
1915 Great Britain 
and France ,prom- 
ised Ital ys in the 
Treaty of London, 
that Italy’s Affican 
frontiets would be 
expanded if the 
Allies won the war 
—providing Italy 
fought with the 
Allies. Thus, in 
1924, a slice of 
British East Africa 
(now Kenya Col- 
ony) was given, to 
Italy, and this slice 
is the Jubaland of 
today. The map 
shown on the new 
stamps helps tell 
the stoty to every 
person who sées it 
on afi envelope. 
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One of the prettiest 
Stamps known: 
6-penny stamp of the 
Union of South 
Africa. The framing 
is orange, the tree is 
bright green, except 
for the oranges grow- 
ing on it, and the 
background is white, 
tinged with green 


Other New Issues 


"THE Union of South Africa has issued one 
of the prettiest stamps known to phi- 
lately. It is a 6-penny value added to the 
recently inaugurated series, and the design, 
in orange and green, is a sifiple one—a 
tree bearing oranges. This stamp has been 
surcharged for use in Southwest Africa. 

Not long after Abd-el-Krim capitulated 
in the Moroccan warfare it was announced 
that the promised new pictorials of Algeria 
would be surcharged appropriately and 
sold at an enhanced value in ofder to raise 
funds to aid the Fretich and Algerians 
wounded in the years of fighting. 

It is understood that in the Australian 
Commonwealth the opening of Parliament 
is to be commemorated. with af issue of 
stamps, the design to include a neW coat-of- 
arms to displace the present affis, ¢om- 
prising a kangaroo and an emu. 

The current 17-cent, black, with portrait 
of Woodrow Wilson, and the 20-cent, 
carminé, with the Golden Gate as the 
design, have been overprinted “Canal 
Zone,” supplementing the présent Zone 
series of that character. 

Stamps with historical and topographical 
designs are expected to appear in Germany 
in August. 

The %-penny, gréen, 1-penny, red, and 
2-penny, brown, of Great Britain’s current 
postage dues have been surcharged ‘‘Bechu- 
analand Protectorate” for postage due use 
in that African possession. 

A series of pictorials is emanating from 
Czecho-Slovakia—a view of Mount Karl- 
stein on the 120-heller, red, 150-heller, violet, 
and 200-heller, blue, with the Hradschin of 
Prague, the Pernstein and the Castle of 
Arva on other denominations. 


NOTE: Next month's stamp page will in- 
clude an interesting talk about watermarks. 
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leopard, oxen, ca: 
at swan, cate, flying Lea S screaming eagle, 
wet ae bs a packet of hard- 

bi manpe—gi coed ing pictures of curious bir. 
teeaee and nd reptiles FREE to approval applicants en- 
S-] closing Sc postage! Big illustrated lists also free— 

A write today! 
eS MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 9 Camden, ‘ork 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium (Satan 
arbadoes (chariot and flying horses); 
Chile (battle scene); E ypt (sphinx and pyramids); Jugo- 
Slavia (nude slave brea’ vig chain); Newfoundland ‘(wild 
¢aribou); Malay ——- tiger); ‘Trinidad dess of 
Victory): Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. To approval 
applicants enclosing 5c fo reat back: will be sent. Pike's 
Peak Stamp Co., Box 215, Colora Important: If you 
act right now, we will also include free a triangle stamp, 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 
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WO men sat in a roughly excavated 
cellar under a log house on the edge of 


a wilderness. One was a Christian 

minister; the other, a man with a price 

on his head, hiding from the wrath of a king. 

“T have a letter for you,” said Pastor John 
Russell. 

He was a tall, broad man, the preacher in 
the new village of Hadley, Massachusetts. 
He had cleared his own land, built his own 
house. He did the same amount of daily 
work on the common lands as every other 
householder. But the other man, who lay on 
a straw mattress in the cellar, was six inches 
taller and a hundred pounds heavier. He 
raised his huge bulk eagerly and took the 
letter in a shaking hand. 

It was from his wife in England. F 

“My Dearest Hart,’’—she had written in 
the quaint spelling of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,—'‘I have been exceedingly refresht 
with your choyce and precious letter, for to 
heare of your wellfare gives new life to me. 
Let us comforte ourselves, though we should 
never meete in this worlde again: yet I hope 
through grace we shall meete in Heaven, 
where it will not be in the.power of men to 
part us—”’ 

The big man looked up from the letter. 

“Never to meet in this world again,’’ he 
said with a groan. ‘‘Never in this world 
again!” 

He continued to read. It was a long letter, 
and full of endearments. His wife told him 
how the children were growing up, how one of 
the little girls was likely to be lame. She 
begged him to be careful, to remain in hid- 
ing, and not to write unless the letter could 
be forwarded by a safe hand. 

The big man stood up and put his eye toa 
chink in the log wall at the top of his cellar. 
It was no better than a dungeon. He had 
lain in it for ten long years, concealed by 
Pastor Russell. He could walk out only by 
night and then in constant fear of arrest. 
And he: knew what ar- 
rest would mean. 

He saw the forests 
that girdled Hadley. 
And in his mind’s eye 
he saw, far beyond this 
place of exile, the 
crooked streets of Lon- 
don; he saw a great 
crowd pressing forward, 
and soldiers beating the 
crowd back with hal- 
berds and fists; he saw 
a scaffold, a gallows, a 
cauldron of boiling tar; 
fie saw, men by whose 
side he had fought in 
battle being drawn on 
sledges to that scaffold. 
He saw himself drawn 
to it, with his arms 
lashed behind his back. 
He saw the glint of the 
butcher’s knives wait- 
ing to disembowel him. 
He heard the hoarse 
roar of the mob. 

For this was no mean 
fugitive, no common 
criminal. This was Col. 
William Goffe, cousin 
by marriage of Oliver 
Cromwell himself, and 
one of the best soldiers 
in the Parliament’s army that .had hurled 
King Charles from his throne. Goffe signed 
and sealed the death warrant of the king. 
The king’s son, now back on the throne, 
hunted Goffe remorselessly. He would have 
short shrift if the king’s officers caught him. 
_ Pastor Russell broke the silence. “There 
1s comfort for you in this letter.” 

“Comfort!” rumbled William Goffe. ‘Had 
I not promised my wife to remain hidden, I 
would have gone back and let them hang me 
and quarter me and hang up my limbs.” 

“God has not so willed. You have no right 
to throw away the life He gave you.” . 

“That may be,” answered Goffe. ‘‘Yet 
would I tell this white-faced Charles what | 
think of him. Yet would I tell the people. of 
England to what new wickedness they have 
delivered their souls.” 

‘God has other work for you to do.” 
aqthe old soldier lifted his lion-like head. 

Do you think so?” he asked eagerly. “You 








‘When night fell, I made my way 
to the wharves”’ 


The Hunted Man ‘t 





By HARFORD POWEL, JR. 


Illustrated. by W1t11AM BERGER 


Chapter I 


think I am not merely to die here, like a 
badger in a cage?” 

“Colonel Goffe,” replied the minister, ‘I 
am sure that God has commanded your 
presence in this house. I am sure that there 
is some duty for you to perform, perhaps one 
more great battle to fight.” 

“To fight!” cried the big man _passion- 
ately. ‘“‘I pray God you are right.” 

His hand dropped to the hilt of the sword 
that lay beside him;,the same sword he had 
carried when, at the head of Cromwell's 
own regiment of Ironsides, he had charged 
on the Scotch army at the terrible battle of 
Dunbar. The heavy blade whined against 
the scabbard as he half drew it and then 
pushed it home. 

Pastor Russell looked at him with gentle 
eyes and then went out to his work in the 
meadow. 


ke he dug a ditch that day’in Hockanum 
meadow, the Puritan minister thought 
about the perils that surrounded his people. 
He knew what evils famine or pestilence 
might bring, and what the Indian tribes 
might do, if they rose in rebellion. His eyes 
grew hard. If the Indians had shown more 
reverence for the Christian faith,—the 
staunch Puritan faith which he preached,— 
Pastor Russell would have labored earnestly 
among them. But they scorned his ministra- 
tions. They were sullen neighbors. Once the 
whole Pequot tribe of 
Indians flamed into open 
revolt against the white 
man. The white man 
went out against them, 
stormed their fort, and 
put six hundred In- 
dian men and women 
and children to the 
sword. That was terri- 
ble, but a great display 
of force seemed neces- 
sary. Wise men believed 
that it would assure 
peace forever to New 
England. They were 
wrong. 

Pastor Russell blew 
on his hands, took a 
fresh grip on the spade, 
and went on digging his 
ditch. 

He had lived in the 
growing town of Boston 
and the clean, orderly 
settlement of Cambridge, 
where Harvard College 
stood. He was glad that 
he had not been fated 
to dwell in old England. 
Colonel Goffe had told 
him about the civil wars, 
the iron rule of Oliver 
Cromwell, the awful 
massacres in Ireland andthe restoration of 
Charles II. 

“He’d never have come back,” said 
Goffe, ‘“‘had Oliver Cromwell not named his 
son Richard Cromwell for his successor. 
‘Tumble-down Dick,’ they called him. He 
had a foolish grin on his face all the time.” 

“T have heard it said,” remarked Pastor 
Russell, ‘‘that you were the choice of many 
men for Lord Protector.” 

“Aye,”’ said Goffe. “I was mentioned; 
and I might have stood firm against young 
Charles. But we soldiers had lost reputation 
among the people. Their hearts were fickle; 
they imagined vain things. I remember that 
when General Monk wrote to Charles that 
his loyal subjects would welcome him home 
Charles answered that he had no clean shirt 
or decent shoes; his first need was a purse of 
money.” 

“And they sent it to him?” 

“Monk sent it to him; and that was the 
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“‘Charles II was like bis father come to life again—the same white, cruel face; 
the same weak smile; the same wave of the hand” 


price Monk paid for his duchy of Albemarle. 
He’s a duke now, fawning on the king. It 
will be interesting—’’ Goffe’s face set itself 
into granite—‘to hear how Monk will one 
day justify himself to God.” 

“Did you see the return of young Charles?” 
asked Pastor Russell curiously. 

“I did. I was not one of those who be- 
lieved in his royal promise of mercy, and 
whom he instantly put to death. I went to 
Dover to take ship, and my nephew hid me in 
his house. My wife and babies were with me. 

“*The young king will be merciful,’ said 
my wife. ‘He has promised full pardons to 
all concerned with his father’s death.’ 

“*Put not your trust in-princes,’ I said. 
Her hand was in mine and her head upon 
my breast; and she cried bitterly. We heard a 
vast crowd assembling in the streets, and 
madness was in them. The fountains in Lon- 
don were running with wine that day. 
Charles II came to England in the thunder 
of royal salutes that lasted all day long; and 
when he passed through the street where my 
nephew’s heuse stood his horse’s hoofs were 
fetlock deep in roses. I saw him. He was like 
his father come to life again—the same 
white, cruel face; the same weak smile; the 
same wave of the hand. I remember his 
father before the High Court of Justice in 
Westminster. He could not believe that we 
had doomed him to death. 

“*Will you hear me a word, sir?’ asked 
Charles. 

““‘Sir, you are not to be heard after the 
sentence,’ answered Bradshaw, -our Presi- 
dent of the Court. 

‘“““By your favor, hold!’ cried the king. 
‘The sentence, sir—I say, sir—’ 

“Bradshaw ordered the soldiers to take 
him away; and three days later his head was 
chopped. off. And it was time; he had been on 
his trial for a week, he had said nothing in 
his own defense; it was time to make an end 
of such a fool. Even then, had he borne him- 
self like a man who loves his fellow men, he 
might have won the respect of the people. 
But Charles was faithless and a fool. And 
his son was like him. I could see the resem- 
blance from my window. 

“““God save King Charles!’ roared the 
crowds, happy to have lost their hard-won 
freedom. 

“When night fell, I made my way to the 
wharves, stepping over the bodies of rev- 
elers who lay in the street, and took ship 
for America.” 


William Goffe told this story again and 
again to Pastor Russell; and he told about 
the invincible Ironsides whom he had com- 
manded, the best-drilled cavalry the world 
has ever seen. 

Pastor Russell wondered at the trick of 
fate which had condemned this great soldier 
to be a fugitive, hiding for his life in a tiny 
village in Massachusetts. He wondered what 
the people of Hadley would say if they knew 
that one of the men who had made the 
= tremble was living unseen among 
them. : 


ESIDE Pastor Russell, as. his spade 
rose and fell that day in: Hockanum 
meadow, worked a man typical of Hadley’s 
citizens—a lean, sun-dried, elderly farmer 
with a puff of white beard shooting forward 
from his chin, and a neck seamed with 
crisscross wrinkles. 

Uncle Dan Ellis was the best farmer in 
the village; he had not been among the 
founders of Hadley, in 1659, but had joined 
them later. He had come to America because 
he was worn out by civil war at home. The 
great revolution had thundered and light- 
ened around his farm in Essex. Its fires had 
singed him. He sold his property and emi- 
grated to Massachusetts. ’ 

He was not a great commander like Endi- 
cott, nor a soldier of fortune like Miles 
Standish. He left leadership to others arid 
stuck doggedly to his business. A farm on 
the edge of a wilderness gives a man plenty 
to think about, plenty to do. 

Uncle Dan was narrow, and not well 
educated, and he was taciturn—but he had 
no lack of excitement at home. It was sup- 
plied by his adopted son, John Tolliver, who 
lived with him. John was a blessing, because 
he did a great deal of work. He was a curse, 
because he never stopped talking for a 
minute. 

Uncle Dan swung his spade silently all 
day beside Parson Russell. Then he went 
home; and John Tolliver began to ask ques- 
tions as usual. 

“Tell me,” said he, ‘‘what Oliver Crom- 
well looked like.” 

“Big, dark man,” grunted Uncle Dan. 

“A man’s spirit shows in his face,” pur- 
sued John. ‘‘When a man has thought deeply 
and suffered deeply, there are lines and 
wrinkles on his visage. Your wrinkles are on 
the back of your neck.” 

Uncle Dan Ellis ate supper in silence. 
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“TI think,” said young John, “that 
Oliver Cromwell was a man haunted by a 
spirit. You have often seen him. Tell me, can 
you remember nothing else about him?” 

Uncle Dan thought painfully for a 
moment. 

“Had a mortal big wart on his nose,’ 
said he. 

Nineteen—John was a lively nineteen— 
has scant reverence for the stupidities of 
seventy. It seemed incredible to John that 
Uncle Dan could have lived in such stirring 
times, and seen so many famous men, and 
still be so disappointingly unimpressed by 
them. He could give no vivid impression of 
Ireton, of John Hampden, or of Harrison— 
men who gripped John’s imagination—men 
who were the hardest and most terrible who 
ever walked the earth. Uncle Dan seemed 
contented to be buried alive in this drowsy 
village of Hadley, where nothing ever hap- 
pened. Instead of throwing in his fortunes 
with the army of the Parliament, and riding 
from victory to victory against the armies 
of: the king, Uncle Dan Ellis had merely 
thrown his bedding and a few farm tools 
into the hold of a ship and had left adven- 
tureand romance behind him. Thiswas John’s 
view. He was right. Uncle Dan privately 
regarded Oliver Cromwell as a cruel agita- 
tor and the men around him as dangerous 
menaces to the peace of honest men. 

“When I was at Harvard College,” said 
John, “I was told that many years ago, 
when he was still a farmer, Oliver Cromwell 
packed up all his goods and went aboard ship 
to sail for America.” 

Uncle Dan Ellis shuddered. This rumor 
had never reached him. 

“What new liberties might he not have 
given us!"’ said John Tolliver with enthu- 
siasm. ‘The whole course of history would 
have been changed. What new standards 
would he have raised here!’’ 

“Want to know what Old Noll would 
have raised here?’’ asked Uncle Dan, un- 
expectedly. 

John waited. 

“Would have raised Cain!” The old man 
burst into his harsh, cackling laugh. 


QU fellows think you know what 
; temptation is. One day your mother 

may have told you not to take a 

single piece of that three-quarters of 
an apple pie she had put in the kitchen cup- 
board, and then left you to sweep up the 
kitchen, and went out in the garden to pick 
some new string beans. You could imagine 
that apple pie, sitting there on the other side 
of the cupboard door, waiting for you to 
come and eat it. You knew how crisp and 
brown it looked. You remembered from last 
Sunday’s dinner how rich and juicy it 
tasted. Somehow or other your broom just 
seemed to drag you towards that cupboard 
door. If you cut yourself one little piece— 
your mother might never notice the differ- 
ence! You edged over towards the fatal 
door; you opened it; you stuck the pink end 
of your nose almost into that apple pie. 
Jiminy! 

That’s temptation. But it’s not the 
temptation that Sid Jewell had—nowhere 
near it. 

Sid's father was one of those men who 
don’t know how to settle down. He wore a 
dreamy expression on his face, and his eyes 
looked off into. the distance way behind you, 
when you were talking to him. He had lived 
all his life in Bethel, New Hampshire, but he 
never gave you the feeling that Bethel was 
his home town. He farmed,—like everybody 
else in Bethel,—but somehow Mr. Jewell’s 
farm never ran into the good luck. If it was 
a _ bad season, nobody suffered worse than 
Sid's father. If it turned out to be a good year 
for hay, Mr. Jewell would leave his cut grass 
out in the field one day too long and then 
have it ruined by a week's steady rain. If 
prices were running high on pigs, Mr. 
Jewell would always have sold all his litter 
the year before, when prices on pigs were 
low. 

One year, Mr. Jewell spent a whole pile of 
money fixing up a duck run. The next year 
he specialized in sheep—and forty out of 
the forty-eight died before summer of brain 
worm; the remaining eight were killed in the 
high pastures by dogs. In the spring of the 
year of Sid’s temptation—which I am just 
getting round to—Mr. Jewell had drawn 
two hundred dollars from the bank and spent 
it on a new chicken house; he built this 
chicken house so that it adjoined the 


kitchen, and a door opened into it from the 
kitchen. : : 
“On cold mornings in the winter,’’ Mr. 
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He considered that he had scored a point 
against his adopted son John. John Tolliver 
was much younger than the Ellis boys and 
girls. By the time he was seventeen they had 
all grown up and left home, and begun the 
great work of taming a whole continent with 
descendants of the men and women who had 
first tamed the wilderness. 


THE taming was not, of course, complete 
in their lifetimes; nor, for that matter, 
in ours. But a sober-minded man like Daniel 
Ellis, who knows how to farm and 
has nothing to distract him from 
farming, will accomplish a great deal 
in twenty years. Daniel Ellis had a 
comfortable house and thirty acres 
of land. He had an excellent wife 
and a strong adopted son. He was on 
good terms with the neighbors. He 
was never sick for a day. Reviewing 
his life; he thought it had been very 
successful, very fortunate. If only 
John Tolliver hadn’t been so fond of 
argument! 

It came from reading. Uncle Dan 
Ellis was sure of it. Uncle Dan knew 
how to read, of course, but he never 
took any stock in what he read. But 
John Tolliver believed what he saw 
in books and used it as a source of 


argument. 

“We'll have trouble with the In- 
dians,”’ he said often. “‘No subject 
race remains on amicable terms with 
its conquerors.” 

“If we oppress the Indians,” 
added John, “‘they will some day re- 
member that they are the real owners 
of this country and they will rise 
and—” 

Uncle Dan looked out of the back 
door—he lived in a very grand house with 
two doors—and jerked his thumb at a 
representative of the Indian race, a youth- 
ful Nipmuck squaw, peacefully engaged in 
picking a chicken. Indians were often em- 
ployed around the house by Aunt Elisabeth 


is. 
“"Fraid of her, be ye?" he asked with 


I 1 te iy 


His wife Elisabeth smacked him on the ear 


withering scorn, and his cackling laugh. 
At this point in any discussion John had a 
habit of sitting down and clutching his 
uncle firmly by the knee to prevent escape. 
He did so now. Uncle Dan pulled away. 
“She may become the mother of many 
warriors,” said John. “They fight savagely 
among themselves.” ' 
“Skirmishes! Brawls with clubs and 
hatchets! One white man could beat a 
hundred of them.” 
This was Uncle Dan’s unfailing formula. 





His contempt for the Indians was sharpened 
when he discovered that they were unskill- 
ful in trade and not accustomed to deciding 
the value of personal services. . 

“We ought to educate the Indians,” said 
John Tolliver. ‘‘We ought to teach them to 
read and write, and make Christians of 
them.” 


Over His Right Shoulder 


‘By BARKLIE HENRY 


Illustrated by WitttaM CAFFREY 





He had eaten some lobsters the night 

before, for the first time in his life; he had 

a headache, and a slight feeling as if 

some one had punched him in the pit of the 
stomach 


Jewell told his neighbors, “I can walk right 
from the kitchen stove into my henhouse, 
collect the eggs, and be by the stove again 
before I freeze my toes.” 

That was the clever sort of idea which Mr. 
Jewell often had. 

Sid's mother was the guiding spirit of that 
family. She was well into the forties, but her 
straight, glistening hair was still coal-black 
like an Indian squaw’s, and her face was the 
face of a sturdy, beautiful New Hampshire 
saint, with crow’s feet at the corners of her 
eyes. She was a useful saint too, because 
she not only did all the housekeeping that 
there was to do but kept Mr. Jewell from 
spending his whole savings on new-fangled 
dodges; and she prought up. their boy, Sid, 
to be as straight-thinking a fellow as you 





could find anywhere, fourteen years old. 

Now for Sid Jewell’s temptation. 

The cost of that new chicken house was 
truly more than the Jewells could afford. 
Mrs. Jewell, of course, had urged Mr. 
— to “‘wait another year.” Mr. Jewell 

ad decided against waiting. 

The Jewells had an extra bedroom that 
opened off the front parlor, and after a long 
discussion they decided to help pay for the 
new chicken house by taking in a summer 
boarder. They had never done this before, 
but Mrs. Jewell called one afternoon on the 
director of a fashionable boys’ camp near 
by, and he gave her the address of a young 


man who wanted to spend the summer on a_ 


farm, studying. 

The young man arrived a month later— 
on July 1. He was about twenty-two, not 
bad to look at, and a pleasant talker, in a 
rather outlandish, citified way. He and the 
Jewells immediately became fast friends 
—especially he and young Sid. He used to 
do his studying in the morning. In the 
afternoon he would work round the farm 
= Mr. Jewell and Sid, doing various odd 
jobs. 

He used to tell them about the college he 
went to down in Cambridge, Mass., and 
about the big city, two hundred and forty 
miles south of Boston, where his home was. 
He gave them—especially Sid—a fascinat- 
ing picture of city life and of city people. 
It must have been particularly fascinating 
when you consider that Bethel is ten miles 
from the nearest railhead, and that Sid 
Jewell had never in all his life been on a 
railroad train. 

“Why, yes, indeed,” the city fellow said 
one afternoon when they, were working to- 
gether, “there's a movie palace down there in 
Boston so big that you could stick the whole 
Bethel church right on the stage and have a 
lot of room to spare. And, say, Sid, you’ve 
never ridden on an elevator, have you? You 
ought to see some of those elevators. They 
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“Teach 'em to pick a chicken quickly,’ 
answered his ‘uncle. ‘Teach ‘em to wash 
their hands before they eat.”” He growled 
with disgust when he heard that an Indian 
= actually been graduated from Harvard 

ollege. 

“T think it was fine of him to want a: 
education,’ said John Tolliver. 

But it was of the warlike possibilities of 
the Indians that the young man chiefly 
talked. Uncle Dan had seen altogether tov 
much of war to be willing to discuss it. 
America was free from wars. No sensible 
man could imagine a war with the childlike, 
impractical Indians who sold their land so 
cheaply to the colonists, and who made at 
least a sulky pretense of obeying the white 
man’s laws. 

“However,” said John, “I wish we had 
more soldiers in Massachusetts. You must 
know that soldiers are useful. You must 
have seen plenty of them.” 

“Sojers?”’ repeated the old man. ‘‘Aye, I 
have seen sojers. Drunken rogues who fought 
for the king, and aye lummoxy lads from 
the farm who — t for Old Noll.” 

He spat hissingly into the fire, over which 
a stew pan bubbled. His wife Elisabeth 
smacked him on the ear. 

“Aunt Elisabeth,’ said John Tolliver, 
“don't you agree with me that we need 
more soldiers here? Don't you think we 
should learn to be soldiers so we would not 
be defenseless? There is talk that King 
Philip may attack us some day, and Philip 
is a fighter to be feared.” 

“Philip!” said the old man contemptu- 
ously. “I saw him asa boy before his father, 
old Massasoit, died. A hangdog boy! A 
gallows bird! Has he men? Has he guns and 
powder? One white man can beat a hundred 
of them!” 

His wife lifted her gente, wrinkled face. 

“My brother went for a sojer,”’ she said. 
“He fought at Naseby. It was a great vic- 
tory—but he never came home.” 

“Some men must die,” answered John. 

“T should not like it to be you,” said his 
aunt softly. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


have one in the Woolworth Building in New 
York that goes thirty floors in about five 
seconds. It shoots you up like a rocket.” 

“Gee,” Sid answered. “They had some 
swell rockets at the fair over to Blaketown 
last August.” 

Here Mr. Jewell pulled out his blue hand- 
kerchief and wiped the sweat from the back 
of his neck. ‘‘Let’s see, now. The Blaketown 
fair takes place this year in just two weeks, 
come Monday. You boys'll have to go.” 


HEN the time for the fair came round, 
the city fellow and Sid Jewell walked 
eight miles to it, through the woods and over 
the mountain that lay behind the Jewell 


.farm. Sid was excited ~~ words. It was 


his big day of the year. The city fellow en- 
joyed himself too, because Sid was having 
such a good time. They visited all the side 
shows; they had their fortunes told; they 
watched a trotting race. After the trotting 
race, they took a ride on the Ferris wheel. 

When the small car they were in reached 
the summit of the slowly moving circle, Sid, 
feeling he had attained the very top of the 
world, said in a voice quivering with 
elation: 

“Say, does this feel anything like those 
elevators you spoke about?”’ The city fellow 
laughed. “I guess not. Not exactly." He 
wanted to tell Sid that, even for a Ferris 
wheel, this one was a puny, inadequate 
affair. Instead, he said: “I tell you what, 
Sid. You like this, don’t you? Well, we'll fix 
up a party in Boston next spring, and I'll 
take you on a real Ferris wheel, and a roller 
coaster, too. It’s at Revere Beach, a big 
amusement park.” 

Sid was so grateful that he didn’t know 
what to say, so he said nothing. : 

All the time the city fellow was at Jewell’s 
that summer it never once entered Sid’s 
head to be envious of the city fellow, nor 
did he have the slightest thought of going to 
the city himself. The city, as described by 
his friend, represented a wonderful romance, 
a sort of bright, gay dream. When the city 
fellow carried him off on the wings of his 
imagination to the great realm of rocketing 
elevators and thundering subways, Sid al- 
ways remembered that it was only a dream, 
only a pretty story, which was good to hear. 
It had no real connection with his everyday 
life at all. ‘ 

Time blew by, like the leaves in a_fall 
wind: One brisk morning Sid kicked off his 
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patchwork quilt and: remembered that the 
cityfellow:had returned to college yesterday. 
Sid wasn’t the sort of boy to get sentimental 
about losing a friend, but that morning at 
breakfast he felt a lump in his throat which 
certainly was not all doughnuts. 

Soon the winter closed in on Bethel. 
First, Jack Frost froze the ridges of the ruts 
in Jewell’s lane. Then the snow powdered 
the fields like sugar. Then the all-powerful 
blizzards stormed Bethel and left it a white, 
silent citadel under a gray sky. 

One day in February, when the sun had 
dissolved every cloud with its brilliance, and 
the crust glittered on the snow, and the 
thermometer wrestled cheerfully with the 
zero mark, Sid got his first letter from his 
friend in Cambridge, Mass. It said in part: 

“Dear old Sid: I’m a bad letter writer, 
but I’ve been awfully busy. How are you, 
and how are all the folks? I wish I were with 
you up there. There’s nothing to do this 
time of year, much. The snow’s too soft to 
ski on, the way you can. About all a fellow 
can do is to go to the movies and theatres 
and amuse himself in his spare time. One of 
my friends who’s just down from N. H. says 
you're having a pretty cold winter.” 

“Cold! I should say so!” muttered Sid to 
himself. ‘And Mr. Adams, next door, says 
we're going to have another blizzard this 
week. And we haven’t had an auto within 
four miles of Bethel in a month. Gee!” 

Suddenly Sid had a vision of the city fel- 
low—maybe riding on a speedy elevator 
that very minute: maybe getting ready to 
go to that movie theatre where you could 
put the whole Bethel church right on the 
stage if you wanted to; maybe sitting read- 
ing in a warm house with a real coal furnace 
in thercellar and somebody paid to look after 
it and to do all the dirty work for him. 
Lucky! That was the first time Sid had ever 
thought of the city fellow in connection with 
the word “lucky.” 


ID was awakened from these reflections 
by his father’s voice, saying: ‘Sid, why 

haven’t you watered those cows? Are you 
losing your memory?” 

Sid tried to put the city fellow out of his 
mind. But when he most felt the tearing 
claws of the cold and the oppressive tyranny 
of the dark months he always found himself 
conjuring up that marvelous vision of the 
city fellow having the time of his life one 
hundred and thirty-two miles away in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

After an interminable time, one morning 
he noticed that his snowshoes picked up a 
heavy load at every step. The gutters under 
the roof began to drip all day long. Mr. 
Jewell talked more definitely of ‘‘sugaring” 
and took Sid out to see if the sap had begun 
to run in any of the maple trees on the slope 
behind the farm. 

There weren’t many fellows of Sid’s age in 
Bethel, and those that were had plenty to 
do without paying social calls. School had 
been discontinued in the middle of that 
January, because the local teacher had taken 
sick and died of pneumonia. So Sid had 
plenty of time alone—plenty of silence to 
accentuate the magic music of the city that 
kept humming in his ears. 

At last the snow went out, leaving ponds 
where in summer there were meadows, and 
mud where there were roads. Now farming 
operations began, and Sid had little spare 
time between March and May to think of 
anything but farming and food—to do any- 
thing but work, eat, and sleep. 

At the end of May came another letter 
from the city fellow: 

“How would you like to come down to 
Boston for the week-end of the 28th? My 
roommate and I can put you up, We'll meet 
you at the train Friday night. You can watch 
a ball game and a track meet Saturday 
afternoon. We'll go to Revere Beach Satur- 
day night, and Sunday we can cruise round 
Boston and see the historic sights—Bunker 
Hill, the Old South Church, the Art Mu- 
seum, and all that stuff. This whole trip’s 
at my expense. It’ll give me as much pleasure 
to have you as it will for you to come.” 

_ Well, one Friday night in May, Sid ar- 
rived in Boston and was met at the North 
Station by the city fellow and one of his 
friends, 

“Gee!” said Sid. “Every time another 
locomotive passed us, I ‘most jumped out of 
my seat!” 

_Sid brought a little satchel of food to last 
him over the week-end. This his mother 
had supplied him with. It contained some 
fresh doughtnuts, two apples and a hard- 
boiled egg done up in tissue paper. The two 
young men took him to a quick-lunch 
restaurant, where the walls and ceiling and 
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floor were of white tile, reflecting the bright- 
ness-of a ‘hundred electric-light bulbs. 

“Say,” said Sid, ‘‘is this the Ritz Hotel?” 

The two college fellows ordered some food 
for themselves, including two orders of 
strawberry shortcake, and asked: Sid what 
he wanted. . 

“‘Don’t order me any,” said Sid. “I’ve got 

my ma’s box here.” 
. The two others grinned and tried to per- 
suade him to eat something. Sid just kept 
quiet and opened his satchel and fell to. 
When he had finished, the two strawberry 
shortcakes appeared. 

“Mm!” he exclaimed, smacking his lips, 
and grinned. 

“One more order of strawberry shortcake 
for Mr. Jewell!” called Sid’s friend to the 
man behind the marble 
counter. 

That was how the 
wonderful week-end 
began. Space and ‘your 
own impatience for- 
bids telling all the 
thrilling adventures 
that came to Sid Jewell 
under the guidance of 
his two friends. He 
drank in so many new 
sights and sounds.that 
on Sunday night he 
actually dropped 
asleep two munutes 
after he got into the 
Cambridge subway. 
He had had no time 
to think—only to dare, 
and to enjoy. At Re- 
vere Beach, he had no 
chance to discover that 
the tawdry gaudiness 
was a dreary sham by 
daylight; he had no 
chance to see that the 
faces of many people in 
the streets of the city 
were pale and tired. 

He slept on the sofa 
in his hosts’ study. 
His friend said to him 
Saturday night before 
retiring: 

“Don’t you forget, 
Sid, no matter how ex- 
citing all this is, the 
up-country is the place 
to live.” 

Sid said, ‘‘Yes,”’ and 
rolled over; to sleep. 
Before he fell asleep, 
though, a discordant 
thought intruded into 
his mind: “If he honest- 
ly believes that, why doesn’t he live up- 
country?” 


ON the platform of the North Station, 
early Monday morning, Sid’s friend bade 
him good-by. ‘‘And if there’s ever anything 
I can do for you, old-timer, let me know. If 
you ever land in Boston and need help—”’ 

At that moment, Sid’s train pulled out of 
the station. He now felt frankly desirous of 
returning to the city for good, some day 
soon. 

No one met him at the station when he 
got off the train in the little railhead town 
about noon. He did not stop to get lunch, but 
immediately set out to walk the ten miles 
that separated him from Bethel and the 
farm. He walked slowly, and rested fre- 
quently, for the day was hot. 

Sid had eaten some lobsters the night be- 
fore, for the first time in his life; he had a 
headache and a slight feeling as if some one 
had punched him in the pit of the stomach. 
He did not relish the thought of getting 
back to work at Bethel. 

He arrived home about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Sid had expected his father and mother 
to ask him all sorts of questions about his 
trip, and his adventures. They were very 
quiet about it, he thought. Really the only 
question they asked came from his mother: 
“Did that lunch I put up last you all right?” 

He sat through supper miserably, listen- 
ing to his father expounding a new method 
of realizing cash, by selling some of ‘those 
old four-poster beds going to rot up in the 
loft.” 

He noticed a hundred little things he had 
never noticed before—the cheap oil-cloth 
covering the table, the unappetizing supper 
of baked beans and pickles, the toothpicks, 
which he had noticed his two college friends 
had not used. 

‘What a dead place this farm is!” thought 
Sid. “Shall I skip right back to town to- 








morrow and.ask my pal.to get me a job? He 
as good as said he would. In thecity I'll be a 
real fellow and make money to buy my ma 
and pa about a dozen Ford cars, and be a 
success in life, and probably end up a bank 
president. Yes, sir! Tomorrow I skip, and 
nothing’s going to stop me. Tomorrow!” 

He was dead in earnest—make no mistake 
about that. All through his life so far, when 
Sid had made up his mind to a thing he had 
carried it out. ; 

Late that night, he woke froma nightmare 
screaming out loud, with a splitting head- 
ache, and the most excruciating pain in his 
stomach. His mother appeared in the door- 
way and hurried to his side. 

“Poor Sid,” she said. ‘‘What’ve you been 
eating, anyhow?” 


“Geel” said Sid to the city fellow, ‘Every time a 
locomotive passed us, I "most jumped out of my seat!” 


She disappeared, and after an astonish- 
ingly short interval appeared again with 
some hot peppermint water. She made Sid 
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drink it down, all the time rubbing his fore- 
head gently with one hand and holding an 
oil lamp in the other. Through his burning 
eyes he saw how red her hand was in the 
light, how rough and calloused. But it was 
gloriously cool. It made his head feel so 
much better! The peppermint helped too. 
Gradually he drifted off to sleep again, and 
the last sensation he had was of that rough, 
cool hand caressing his hot forehead. 

Sid awoke just before dawn the following 
morning. His pain had completely disap- 
peared. No one was awake yet. He remem- 
bered his vow of the night before. Off to the 
city on his own hook! Making his own way! 
Rescuing his mother from poverty! Freedom 
from the narrowness, the restraint, the small- 
ness of the farm! 

Slipping into his clothes, he tiptoed from 
the house and hurried down the lane that 
led south towards Boston. Over his left 
shoulder he saw the early glimmer of the 
dawn. He walked, and as he walked he 
whistled. Was he doing the right thing? 
Yes, he told himself; a thousand times yes! 
But there was something furtive about his 
action, something underhand and cowardly. 
A little devil with a goad kept reminding 
him that he was not facing the music. 

He sat down on a rock by the roadside and 
tried to think the problem out. 

He rested his forehead on one hand, as if 
that would help him to think. The feel of his 
hand on his forehead reminded him of the 
way his mother’s hand had felt last night 
when he was sick: cool and rough and 
calloused. He looked at his own hand; it was 
rough and calloused too, more than his 
mother’s. It was a hand not made to keep 
the accounts of a city, but a hand made to 
do the work of the fields, capable‘of making 
the brown earth rich and fruitful; a hand 
that could carve the destiny of a nation out 
of its soil. 

Perhaps eventually he might bé able to 
master the work of these city dwellers; he 
had a fair intelligence, a vision broader’and 
kinder than theirs, for he had lived all the 
yearsof his life in wide meadows and on moun- 
tains. But the hands of the city dwellers 
were white and soft; they were not fit for 
his work, Without him and his kind, the 
great work of the fields and the forests could 
not go on. ; 

Gradually the sun rose over the hills and 
shone full into his eyes. Now he saw the 
fields and the stone walls and the lean, 
manly pines of Bethel, fresh and beautiful 
under the burning brilliance of the truth. ° 

“Oh, God,” he said suddenly, filled with a 
great exultation, ‘‘make me a good kid and 
let me do the work I was made todo in peace!”’ 
And, not knowing what more to say to God, 
he said, ‘‘Amen,” and stood up and started 
walking again. 

But this time, as he walked, the sun wa: 
over his right shoulder. 


Jack Farrington’s Beanstalk 


‘By DAVID LORAINE and ARTHUR FLOYD HENDERSON 
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Chapter IV. THE GIANT'S MONEY BAGS 


ee R. SEARS has gone for three 

weeks?” gasped Jack, staring 

at the girl. She nodded, and he 

turned round, blushing, and 
walked out of the door. He was bewildered 
and beaten. He was a stranger in a strange 
city, where life ebbed and flowed and boiled 
in a baffling and incomprehensible manner. 
In the lobby of the bank he paused and 
plunged his hand nervously into the: waist- 
coat pocket from which his thirty-three 
dollars had been filched. Then he drew the 
loose change from his trousers pocket and 
counted it. 

Two dollars and forty-seven cents. 

Never before had life looked so black and 
hopeless. He stood aimlessly at the top of 
the flight of worn white marble steps and 
looked down at the turmoil of activity on 
Broadway. This was not the upper Broad- 
way of the theatres and the automobile 
agencies. It was lower Broadway, the heart 
of the financial district. Across the street 
loomed: the vast bulk of the Equitable 
Building, as big as a small mountain—and 
with more people inside it than compose 
the whole population of a town like Concord, 


Mass., or Vernon, Texas. Broadway itself 
was full of automobiles and trolley cars, 
and a pall of thin gray smoke hung over it 
like fog. This acrid reek from the exhausts 
of motors was hemmed in by the tall build- 
ings. It made Jack cough. He watched the 
people, hundreds of them, hurrying ‘along 
the sidewalks in both directions, risking 
their lives, it seemed, to cross the traffic- 
congested street at all points. Everyone was 
hurrying, except a few old, shabby men who 
lounged along close to the buildings. These, 
Jack knew, were the human flotsam and 
jetsam of the Wall Street district—old 
human derelicts, who had long since flung 
their wealth away in mad speculation or had 
worked so long as clerks that nobody would 
now employ them. 

But the younger folk were in a majority, 
and they dashed here and there with aggres- 
sive, determined looks on their faces, as if 
each person wanted something very badly 
and was on his way to get it before a rival 
snapped it up. These were the same people 
who fought and shoved twice a day for 
standing room in the subway. : 

Suddenly Jack’s face set in determined 
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. lines of new resolution. "He walked back into 
the bank. If there was a job there, he was 
going to get it before some one else snapped 
it up! 

The girl at the desk hardly recognized 
Jack for the same boy—and no wonder, 
for in his desperation, Jack was not the same 
boy. He had viewed New York in its true 
color and had caught part of its spirit. He 
wanted something very badly and was 
going to get it. 

“Who is taking Mr. Sears’s place during 
his vacation?” he asked abruptly. 

“Well, nobody exactly. Maybe Mr. 
Townsend would see you.” 

“T must see him. Please tell him I am 
Jack Farrington and have come from Mr. 
Johnson Fales Smith of Seth Low High 
School.” 

The girl rose, hesitatingly. Ordinarily she 
would have refused such a request, but there 
was something in Jack’s gray eyes and firmly 
held jaw that urged her to obey his will in 
spite of herself. He saw her cross the hall 
and enter a room; she came out in a moment 
and told Jack that Mr. Townsend would 
grant him two minutes’ time, if his errand 
was of any importance. 

Jack drew a deep breath, pulled down his 
cuffs nervously and walked into Mr. Town- 
send’s office—a tiny cubbyhole, with a glass- 
topped desk and a revolving chair. Mr. 
Townsend was a tall man, dressed in black; 
he looked up at Jack over steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles and waited for Jack to open the inter- 
view. 

“My name is Farrington,” said Jack. 
“I want a job, and I want it mighty 
bad—” 

“We have nothing at present.” 

“T have nothing,’’ Jack answered. 

The keen glance of the banker—he was 
an assistant secretary of the institution— 
swept over Jack from top to toe, observing 
his worn but well pressed suit, his clean 
hands, his open, frank face with the trace 
of real resolution in the angle of the jaw. 

“One minute gone,” thought Jack to him- 
self, and his lips framed the words sound- 


lessly. 

“What did you say?”’ The banker’s tone 
was dry. 

“IT was afraid my time was up,” Jack 
explained. ‘‘Mr. Smith sent me here. I’ve 
got to get a job. I’ve had three years at high 
school; and I’m willing to work as hard as 
anyone. I’m almost flat broke. My pocket 
was picked in the subway, coming down 
here. I can’t go back home. There is only 
mother, and she has almost nothing.”’ 

“Tm. 

“T would be glad to scrub floors or wash 
windows. I have had no previous experience 
in a bank or in any business except odd jobs. 
But the truth is, sir, that I haven’t money 

, enough to get home, unless I walk.” 
_ “MM ft—ft—ff.” 


R. TOWNSEND produced this sound 

by blowing his nose on a large blue 
bandanna handkerchief. Then he cleared 
his throat. 

“Johnson Smith sent us an interesting 
letter about you,’’ he said—so unexpectedly 

.that Jack almost jumped into the air. 
“Don’t look so startled. You know him, of 
course. He forwarded to Mr. Sears a letter 
that one of your own teachers had written 
about you. Were you aware of its contents?” 

“No,” said Jack. “I just carried it to 
New York, sealed, and handed it to him.” 

“In Mr. Sears’s absence, such letters 
come to me, If you can supply two other sat- 
isfactory references, I think—” 

Jack forced: back a boyish, strong im- 
pulse to crowd his good fortune and finish 
Mr. Townsend’s sentence by saying: ‘‘Then 
you will hire me.” Older men almost always 
dislike having the words taken out:of their 
mouths by boys; Jack had the godd ‘sense 
to leave the words unsaid. But he leaned 
forward, his heart pounding furiously. 

“I think we can make a place for you,” 
continued Mr. Townsend. “‘I said deliber- 
ately that we have nothing. We avoid having 
vacancies, as do other well-managed enter- 
prises. If we allowed vacancies to exist, it 
would mean that some of us would be doing 
two or three men’s work, which is ruinous 
to efficiency. But we can perhaps make 
room for you, by promoting some other boy.” 

Jack remained respectfully silent, but his 
eyes expressed his enormous sense of relief. 
Tears welled up into them. He blew his nose. 

“Sit down, Farrington,” said Mr. Town- 
send. ‘‘You came here and were not dis- 
couraged by Mr. Sears’s absence. Two out 
of three applicants would have turned away. 
You told me a plain and simple story, about 
your need of work and your stupidity— 
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perhaps I should call it misfortune—in 
having your money stolen. That is always 
unnecessary, unless you are overpowered 
by force. I know you will take it to heart. 
Now, we respect Mr. Johnson Smith's opin- 
ion very much. His brother is chairman of 
this company. Mr. Smith can see more 
about a boy or man in one brief interview 
than most men can ever see. Can you supply 
two more references?” 

“There is our minister, in Lambert,’’ said 
Jack, giving his name. ‘‘And there is Mr. 
Bemis, who runs the coal company across 
the street from us. I used to cut his grass 
at his home.” 

“T will write to them,” said Mr. Town- 
send. “Now, just one word more. All jobs 
spring from previous jobs, in the world that 
really matters. Only a rolling stone goes from 
one thing to another, with no connection 
between. You did well at school, and: im- 
pressed your teacher; he recommended you 
to Mr. Smith, and Mr. Smith said some very 
pleasant things about you. He may have 
mystified you a little, but he was shrewdly 
appraising your mental quickness, Remem- 
ber that life is an endless chain of ‘activities 
and impressions. You grow. in proportion 
as you merit the esteem of the people who 
know you. You can never run away ‘from 
your previous record—never! Every act of 
yours is like a stone in a tower. You can 
only grow by placing new acts on the stones 
already laid.”’ 

The banker paused. Jack had listened 
attentively to his words, though he did not 
fully understand them. He was dismissed 
with instructions to come back, prepared to 
work, at 8.30 A.M. on the following Monday. 

Jack lunched off a “hot dog’’ and a cup of 
cocoa that day and spent the afternoon 
walking about. The city impressed him, but 
it somehow didn’t scare him any longer, 
even when he learned that its automobile 
drivers had little respect for life and limb. 
After a couple of hairbreadth escapes Jack 
learned to wait until the traffic was halted 
before daring to cross any street. He wan- 
dered far up on Riverside Drive and saw 
ships at anchor in the Hudson River and the 
wonderful stone cliffs of the Palisades on 
the opposite shore. He came back through 
Central Park, with its sweeping asphalt 
driveways and sick, discouraged-looking 
trees. 

And always he stared at the people—the 
men and women of so many races, of so 
many degrees. of wealth and poverty. ‘‘This 
is like ancient Rome,” he said to himself. 
“It is a city where the whole world comes— 
it wouldn’t surprise me if I saw a Hindoo 
with a turban round his head, or a Russian 
archduke, glittering in sablesand diamonds.” 
‘ The women glittered in just that way; 
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“Who is taking 
vacation?”’ he asked abruptly 





as Jack came out of the Park on to Fifth 
Avenue he saw hundreds of gorgeously 
dressed women of all ages, sauntering along 
and looking in the shop windows. These, 
Jack knew instinctively, were the mothers 
and wives and daughters of successful men— 
of men who lavished upon them the cost- 
liest luxuries in the world. Yet among them 
were immigrant women in rags; and old 
crones who scrubbed the great marble floors 
of the apartment hotels and the huge stores; 
and little, ragged children being hurried 
along by anxious-looking mothers. These 
contrasts amazed Jack. He began to feel 
that New York contained both the richest 
and poorest people in the country. 


HERE was no doubt about his own 

standing, he thought with a rueful smile. 
He counted his money again and spent 
twenty cents for a bowl of bread and milk 
at supper time. He was not cheated any 
more, by lunch-room clerks. Yet that eve- 
ning he found an obviously counterfeit 
quarter in his pocket.'Who had given it to 
him—passed it off on the country boy? The 
newspaper seller on the corner perhaps. 
Or the lunch-room clerk? Jack couldn’t be 
sure. He sat in his little room, regarding it 
with a wry face, and feeling very lonely, 
in spite of the roar of the city that beat in 
through the walls and the skylight. 

“They skin you pretty quickly here,” 
said Jack, half aloud. And then— 

There came a sharp rap on his door, and a 
pleasant voice called: ‘‘Hullo, in there. 
Come out and let’s have.a look at you.” 

Jack rose and unlocked the door, and the 
friendliest face that he had ever seen ap- 
peared in the opening. It was the face of a 
tall, angular young man of perhaps twenty- 
four, with straight unbrushed hair the color 
of cornsilk, laughing blue eyes and a wide, 
good-natured mouth. 

“I’m Scat,”’ said the visitor. ‘Quigley 
Scatterbright, for short. I live across the 
hall, three of us ina room. I havea bed anda 
drawing table. I’m lonesome tonight. Glad 
to have a neighbor. Thought maybe you'd 
be lonesome, too.”’ 

“Glad to see you,” said Jack gratefully, 
grasping the outstretchéd hand. “I was 
lonesome.” 

“Nobody been around yet from the Hall, 
I reckon?” said Scat, quizzically. ‘Boy, it’s a 
funny thing. This city is full of institutions, 
and all sorts of organizations and colleges 
and clubs—but about the only one that ever 
sends a man round to visit a stranger, and 
shake hands with him, and tell him to drop 
around for a billiard game or a chat, is poor 
old Tammany Hall. You know—the wicked 
Organization down on Fourteenth Street, 
the one that runs the city politics.” 
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“Is that true?” replied Jack. . ; 

“That’s how they make votes, I guess,” 
said his visitor. ‘‘But it’s certainly how they 
make friends. I wasn't in my room here a 
week, a year ago, before a kind-looking 
fellow came in and greeted me. It made me 
feel fine, too.” 

“A fellow does need a friend, in New 
York.” 

“You bet.” 


ACK followed Scat across the hall and 
went into his room, a larger room than 
Jack's. It was crowded with the possessions 
of the three men who lived there, but it was 
neat. Scat’s two roommates were out. He 
offered Jack a bottle of ginger ale and a 
straw. At the end of an hour the two were 
almost like old friends. 

Jack had told about some of his ambitions, 
and Scat said that he hoped to become a 
popular cartoonist. He had secured a bare 
foothold; he was drawing a daily feature for 
a paper in Brooklyn. Often, he said, it never 
got published, but was crowded out by 
something better. But it paid him thirty- 
five dollars a week—just enough, he added 
and smiled, to starve on in a respectable 
manner in New York. 

“But you're not starving,” said Jack. 
“I’m sure you're saving money.” 

“Mind reader!’ exclaimed Scat. ‘Boy, 
you've got second sight. Where do I come 
from?” 

“Bloomington, Indiana.” 

Scat looked puzzled. ‘‘That’s true,” he 
said. “I do, and I’m proud of the old town, 
though I couldn’t get to go to its famous 
university. But how did you know?” 

“I saw it on your suitcase,” answered 
ie soberly; and both young fellows 
aughed for a long time at the simplicity 
of what Scat called a regular Sherlock- 
Pinkerton-Burns-Holmes deduction. 

Then Scat deduced that Jack was short of 
cash and insisted on being allowed to grub- 
stake him for a week or so—just until his 
first payday at the bank should come around. 

Jack went to bed tired but happy. Life 
in New York was surely astonishing. He 
felt that he had experienced in a single day 
more thrills and adventures and mishaps 
and triumphs than would have come to him 
in a whole year at home. 

On Monday, finding that his references 
were satisfactory, Jack began his first day's 
work in the city. 

He was a messenger boy—a “runner,” 
in bank parlance. With seven other boys, 
including three recent graduates of Harvard 
and Yale, and four high-school chaps like 
himself, Jack sat on a bench outside Mr. 
Sears’s office. He had a leather bag, and in 
it he put messages and bundles and took 
them out for delivery to other banks and 
offices. For a day or two he accompanied an 
older boy, the head runner; and, finding 
that the financial district was made up of 
narrow, confusing little streets that were 
sadly baffling to a newcomer, he bought a 
ten-cent map at a drug store and studied it 
while sitting on the bench and in his room 
at night. In this way he became familiar 
after two or three weeks with most of the 
streets and could walk at top speed—some- 
times he literally ran, when the message was 
urgent—to Vesey or Pearl or Broad Street, 
or the maze of buildings and streets around 
Hanover Square. Sometimes his errands took 
him down to the Battery, and he loved the 
sight of the bay and the ships. He began to 
buy sandwiches in a paper bag for lunch 
and to eat them there—hoping for a glimpse 
of the mighty Mauretania, or of a gray, 
grim battleship on her way to the Navy 
Yard in Brooklyn. 


But such breathing spells were rare. It 
was a time of great financial activity, 
verging on a “boom,” and Jack reported for 
duty early and was seldom free until six. 
Often the lunch “‘hour’’ consisted of a milk- 
shake and a sandwich consumed at top 
speed on a stool in a lunch room. For a 
week's work, Jack received eight dollars. 
At Christmas time, he was given a bonus of 
fifteen dollars. He managed to get home for 
the day, not having earned any previous 
vacation that year. It was with high pride 
that he gave his mother a comfortable, 
wadded silk dressing gown and his brother a 
jackknife with seven blades. For his little 
sister he managed to adda doll. 

They hugged him and hung on his every 
word—and Mrs. Farrington searched his 
face closely and found no sign of degenera- 
tion. Jack was keeping earlier hours than 
ever before, since ‘he had ceased to be 4 
small boy. He had to go to bed early, in 
order to stand the strain of his life. But he 
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wondered, as time went on, if.it was getting 
him anywhere. The college graduates were 
eventually promoted to clerical work and 
ceased to be runners; two of the high-school 
boys went with them, and one was dis- 
charged, and one went away to another job 
of the same kind. Other boys teplaced them. 
Jack was now head runner, and his salary 
advanced to thirteen dollars. But there was 
no apparent evidence that he was going to be 
promoted. He felt that he lacked education. 
He began to visit the Public Library in spare 
time; yet it was hard to know what to read. 

What had Mr. Smith advised? Business 
books and magazines. Jack looked through 
several. of: them and felt confused and 
ashamed of his ignorance. But Mr. Town- 
send, in a kindly moment, advised a certain 
evening college course in accountancy; and 
Jack enrolled for the course, and did his 
best to master it, feeling sorry now that 
he had neglected his mathematics at school. 
Sometimes, in bed at night, he ran through 
the multiplication table until it put him to 
sleep. He tried to memorize it forward and 
backward, and in time he succeeded—but 
far less easily than he could have done at 
ten or twelve. 

“Farrington,” said Mr. Townsend one 
day, ‘I am not at all sure that you will ever 
make a success in banking. You are quick, 
and you try hard, but your mind is not 
exact. As far as I can judge, you stray away 
from the point. You think of so many things, 
at random, that you cannot settle down and 
do the first thing—first!’”’ 

Jack whitened. He had a presentiment 
that he was going to be discharged. 


As Seen 
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“The boom is all over, as you know,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Townsend. ‘We are cutting 
down the staff. wherever possible—taking in 
sail, in preparation for gales and storms 
ahead. One of the young men who came 
here when you did is leaving next Saturday. 
We. have many applications for work in 
your department, and—” 

“T did my best,” said Jack, firmly. 

“You did. You have not failed at all. 
You can stay here, if you wish, at thirteen 
dollars a week. But I repeat that I do not 
think you are cut out for a banker—your 
evening instructor says you grasp accounting 
principles with difficulty.” 

Jack flushed a little. So it was all true— 
one man reported to another, life was a 
series of incidents and impressions, and 
you never can run away from your record, 
never! Nevertheless, thought Jack, if this 
banker is going to fire me, I will stand up 
and take the worst he can do with a stiff 
upper lip, and my head up. 

Mr. Townsend went on: “I think you 
would be happier elsewhere—as a writer 
perhaps, or a clerk in a publisher’s office, 
or somewhere else. You have, surely, some 
quality of imagination, but not the kind 
necessary to deal with statistics and similar 
data. I am telling you this in the belief 
] am serving you.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I hate to be beaten. 
And I have one thing you may be kind 
enough to read, before I resign.’’ From the 
pocket of his coat he drew three sheets of 
paper, with neat typewriting upon them, 
and laid them on Mr. Townsend’s desk. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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RESH breezes, balmy with summer 

sea and sunshine, breathed through 

the hotel dining-room, so that the 

white curtains at the windows sucked 
gently in and out. At each of the little white 
tables a bunch of sweet peas nodded, re- 
freshing to look at after a morning’s dusty 
train-ride. Bunt and his mother and his 
younger sister, Lucie, had taken their place 
of other summers, the table in the corner by 
the southeast line of windows. 

Bunt watched a certain youthful waiter 
furtively while he ate. Glancing at his own 
clumsy paws, he wondered at the waiter’s 
deftness, at his quick, graceful, though some- 
what nervous, movements. Constantly Bunt 
strove to catch his eye, a wide grin ready to 
overspread his face. The waiter was a fellow 
about Bunt’s age, but his form had none of 
the burliness of Bunt’s. He was slim and 
held himself taut as a string. To all Bunt’s 
silent overtures he presented a front impas- 
sive as the Sphinx’s. 

But Bunt was not easily discouraged. 
At the close of the meal he lingered over 
his napkin; his mother and Lucie were at 
the door before he rose. 

“Say, Elverly, look around here, can’t 
you?” Bunt’s voice sank to a huskiness he 
supposed to be inaudible to the other guests. 
“Gray School fellows don’t give each other 
the icy eye like this. This thing I’m holding 
out to you is a hand.” 

_ Bunt's eyes were crinkled with the old 
irresistible laugh, his friendly grin irradiated 
his freckled face. The waiter turned, his 
stern-set young lips relaxed a little, he took 
the proffered hand. ‘How do you do, Bur- 
ton,” he said. 

_ “Doing to a crisp,’’ returned Bunt cheer- 
ily. “‘How’s yourself?” 

“Quite well, thank you.” There was dis- 
missal in the tone. 

“Say, Elverly, what’s up? What’s brought 

you here?” 
_ A flash of fire meant to annihilate leaped 
from smoldering black eyes as Elverly turned 
on Bunt with, ‘That’s not your—” But 
Bunt's comical full-moon of a face, beaming 
friendliness, was irresistible. 

“That's something I’d rather not tell,’”’ 
Elverly answered more mildly. 

_ “Oh, all right,” said Bunt hastily, flush- 
ing. “I didn’t under— That’s all right. 
Pretty decent place down here, don’t you 
think? Do you get any time off? Get in any 
tennis? Hope you brought your fiddle.” 

Out on the hotel veranda, Bunt saw his 
mother and persuaded her to come for a walk 


over the rocks along the seashore with him. 
As they walked Bunt told her all about 
Elverly. Elverly was rich—had a fortune in 
his own right, left him by his mother. Appar- 
ently she was Lolo Lucciani, the famous 
opera singer. Bunt’s mother recognized the 
name. Elverly’s father was Colonel Elverly. 
Elverly was a wonderful violinist, but 
Bunt rather suspected that Elverly’s father 
wanted him to join the Army. 

Bunt’s mother heard the story with 
interest. 

“Speaking of fathers,” she said, ‘‘won’t 
it be glorious to have Dads with us over the 
Fourth!” 

“You bet,” said Bunt with feeling. 

Bunt couldn’t keep Elverly out of his 
mind during those days. 

Now, of course, you can’t press a fellow 
to tell you things G doesn’t want to tell, 
no matter how much you find your head puz- 
zled and bothered about him: it was perhaps 
because Bunt never after that first day even 
looked his curiosity that the confidence 
came pouring forth upon him one afternoon 
on the beach, after a swim. 

“The fellow’s lonesome,” was what Bunt 
said to himself. ‘I’m lonesome,’’ was what 
Bunt: said to Elverly. It takes the tight- 
lipped ones to talk sometimes, to pour their 
hard-gripped souls forth—to the round- 
faced trustable old Bunts. 

“We'll get a catboat and sail over to 
Petacog, when Dads comes, two weeks from 
tomorrow,” said Bunt, in the course of the 
conversation. 

“‘Dads—your father?” 

“Yes, Dads—father. What do you call 
yours?” 

“I always called him father.’’ The tone 
was curious; the hint implied by the past 
tense made Bunt say involuntarily, ‘‘Called 
—but what do you call him now?” 

“Nothing!” Elverly sat up suddenly and 
flicked a pebble into the creamy foam a few 
feet in front of him. ‘I’m not likely ever to 
speak to my father again.” 


UNT’S face was such a comical O of sur- 
prise that the other could not help 

smiling—a little grimly. 

“That’s about the way it stands,” he said. 

So Bunt’s suspicions were correct! He 
was itching to. ask Elverly what had hap- 
pened, but he managed to restrain. his 
curiosity. Elverly went on talking of his 
own accord. 

“And the worst thin 
business,’ concluded 


about the whole 
Iverly, ‘“‘was that 





when I refused point blank to go to West 
Point because I wanted to study music seri- 
ously my father said, ‘So you’re afraid to be 
a soldier—pray go on! Then I guess I let go. 
I said I wasn’t a coward, but that I had to 
be a musician; that the music was all 
through me, from my head to my feet; that 
I was music, in fact; that my life had to be 


There was on Kenneth's lips an odd half-mocking 
smile; he heard the swift and stealthy movements of 
the boys who labored and panted on the other side. If 
the curtain fell, it would drop its sheet of flame on 

him first 


just music—music is like that, you know. 
Then I said what I never meant to say, it 
eame so quickly, ‘Mother was a singer, and 
the money with which I shall study is hers.’ 

“Father got up, perfectly white. ‘You will 
never again mention your mother to me. 
I wish you good evening. Keep your money 
and your ‘aie —comanl 

“The Elverlys have terrible tempers. 
They don’t mean to say what they say. 
And I should never have spoken about 
mother, for—oh, he loved her the way I did 
—none of this would have happened if—” 

And suddenly Elverly was lying face down 
on the sand, shaken with wild sobbing such 
as Bunt had never seen. 

“T bet your father’ll come round all right 
some day, Ken.” 

“No, he won’t,” said Kenneth. ‘‘Father 
went away that night, I don’t know where. 
In the morning I went to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and asked them to find 
me work. They sent me here right away. I’ll 
never touch one cent of money I don’t earn 
—he can’t say that to me again! And I will 
study music,” his jaw locked sternly, ‘‘and 
I will ‘keep my fiddle’—it’s all I’ve got now. 
But I wish I had a chance to show him 
I’m not a coward.” 

Bunt wanted to say something to help 
Kenneth, but this was a totally new situa- 
tion to him. He could not imagine the same 
thing happening to himself. There was noth- 
ing for him to say. 

“He doesn’t really think you're a coward,”’ 
he muttered. at last. 

“You don’t know him. He’ll believe it, 
all right, until I do something to show him 
differently!’ 

Although Elverly’s revelations weighed 
upon Bunt’s easy spirits with a pressure of 
gloom even in his gayest moments, Bunt 
had two things to occupy his attention dur- 
ing the two weeks that preceded the influx 
of new visitors that Independence Day 
would bring to the quiet old island. The 
boys of the vacation colony had resolved 
that they would supplement the celebrations 
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of the Fourth with a highly diversified theat- 
rical. entertainment. Bunt was chairman, 
stage-manager, curtain-man, prompter, 
what-not, not because Bunt had such re- 
markable executive ability, but because he 
was the only person who could keep all the 
company always in a good humor. It was at 
Bunt’s suggestion that the waiters at the 
hotel were invited to sup- 
ply a share of the pro- 
gramme. ‘‘They’re all right, 
fellows,’”’ Bunt had said, 
“and they’d like a show 
same as the rest of us.” 
Bunt hoped by this device 
to be able to furnish a star 
performer, one whose iden- 
tity, as well as talent, Bunt 
had sworn to conceal. 
However, Bunt’s star had 
flatly refused. “I don’t 
dare to touch my violin 
this summer,” he said; 
“I’m afraid of it. I'll wait 
= I get through this 
my) , 


The other thing that 
dccupied Bunt’s attention 
in that fortnight was the 
coming of Dads. No mat- 
ter how numerous the re- 
hearsals, they did not pre- 
vent the counting off of 
days, hours, finally, on the 
third, of minutes. When 
the great boat drew up at 
the pier at last, there was 
Bunt atop of the highest 
post of the wharf. But a 
minute later, even as big 
Bunt gripped big Dads, he 
fell back blank with sur- 
prise. There in the crowd 
ef passengers pressing to- 
ward the gangplank steod 
a figure whole shoulders 
taller than the rest. Colonel 
Elverly had seen Bunt’s 
tive to the deck, had heard 
the boom of his ‘Hello, 
Dads!” with a curious set 
expression on his face, but 
he did not recognize the 
boy; Kenneth’s school fel- 
lows had left scant im- 
pression on his crowded 
memory. 

Even at the cost of tear- 
ing himself from Dads, 
Bunt darted from the fam- 
ily party at the hotel door 
to find Elverly. 

“Ken,” panted Bunt, “he’s here!” 

“Your father?” 

“‘No, yours! In the hotel!” 

A bowl of neatly sliced potatoes crashed 
to the floor, exciting a torrent of French from 
the near-by chef. Voiceless, Elverly regarded 
Bunt with wide and burning eyes. 

“Hurry!” cried Bunt. “Go up to his room 
right off—I’ll stay and take your place here.” 

But Elverly picked up the shattered bowl, 
then straightened himself. ‘‘No,” he said, 
in a tone of crushing finality. 

“And you won’t go!” Bunt repeated 
slowly. 

A moment more Bunt stood there with 
an expression not usual to his boyish eyes. 
It was in an odd tone that he said at length, 
“Well, I guess I’ll go back up to the family.” 


|b the dining-room that evening Bunt saw 
the meeting, too slight a thing in all that 
company to be observed by anyone else. 
Elverly the colonel saw Elverly the waiter. 
Both backs stiffened to ramrods, soldier- 
wise. Both faces, white, met without recog- 
nition. At the meals that followed they never 
glanced at each other, those two. 

Bunt thought his thoughts about those 
two, busy as he was during the two days 
that followed the arrival of the fathers. He 
managed to persuade Elverly to be present 
at the Saturday-night performance. Moody 
and silent, Elverly hung about Bunt, as the 
latter, hot and panting and overworked but 

ood-natured to the last, rushed about 
hind the scenes giving his last directions. 

Clamorous applause followed the first 
act—from admiring friends and relatives 
who packed the rotunda, seats, aisles, steps 
—half a thousand of them. 

All was running on merrily and smoothly, 
when Jimmie Sprade came smiling on the 
stage to do his ‘‘Paderewski Piano Parody.” 
Bunt, unseen from his place in the shadow 
of the prompter’s box, was beaming upon 
Jimmie and Jimmie’s audience, when sud- 
denly something on the other side of the 
curtain, behind the scenes, made him start! 
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It was an exclamation, quickly smothered, 
back there under the flickering: gas jets of 
the improvised dressing-room. -Bunt saw 
the boys crowded there surge back, but 
even in that moment silently. The litter of 
stage make-up, costumes, paper, suddenly 
flared up; a snake of flame slid down to the 
heap of shavings meant to do duty as 
meadow grass in a later act. 

“‘Water!”” some one whispered. ‘Where's 
the faucet?” 

There was none. 

“‘The hose?” 

None! 

There were four buckets by the wall. 
They should all have held sand; one of them 
did. From his dark corner, the soldier’s son, 
quick-thinking, sprang forward, seized the 
full bucket, pressed the others into ex- 
tended hands. On the other side of the 
curtain Jimmie’s ragtime would crash a 
moment longer; then came Toby’s break- 
down, but Toby was needed behind the 
scenes now. 

“That rope, throw it out of the win- 
dow!’ commanded Elverly. ‘‘There’s plenty 
of sand down there. Tie the buckets there 
—you three run down, “keep the buckets 
full, then hand them up quick.” 

They were quick; they knew what a panic 
would mean in the Rotunda. And a fire— 
in that match-box! 

Jimmie’s. ragtime - finished ‘in thunder; 
there was hardly a pause before the next 
performer stood on the stage—a performer 
not’ mentioned on the programme. At his 
side near the curtain stood Bunt, working 
now. to watch lest a single tongue of flame 
should dart out at the edge of that hanging 
screen. 

A moment the violin strings shrieked as 
Kenneth screwed and tried them, then he 
began to play. There was on his lips an odd 
half-mocking smile, in his eyes too; he 
heard the swift and stealthy movements of 
the score of boys who labored and panted 
behind him on the other side; he heard the 
smothered hiss of the flame; if the curtain 
fell, it would drop its sheet of flame on him 
first, on him and on Bunt. He played, im- 
provising. The mockery left his face. At first 
the music sobbed like a child. Lips breath- 
less with astonishment, eyes blinded with 
suidden tears, did not see a red finger of fire 
slide below the curtain, to be instantly with- 
drawn. Bunt saw it. On and on the music 
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rose; the careless summer crowd listened, 
transported. They had not expected genius 
at a boys’ vaudeville. Proud eyes did not 
look toward the one only figure that they 
saw, proud lips would never have spoken; 
but the violin sang:on. Then with one last 
wail the music changed a little; it no longer 
asked—it offered. It sang of war, an im- 
perial march, deeds of heroism, and trium- 
phant patriotism. His listeners did not hear 
the crash of a screen behind the scenes that 
made Bunt’s big hand clench the curtain. 
No one knew that Ken had played for twelve 
minutes. Then the violin grew quieter, 
sweeter, happier, floating on and on. Then 
suddenly he felt Bunt’s hand on his shoulder, 
heard him whisper, “It’s over, you can stop 
now.” 

Suddenly faint, Kenneth groped his way 
back of the curtain, seeking: the little dark 
closet by the prompter’s box. 

Bunt turned to the audience, his round 
face strangely pinched and tired. “If you 
don’t mind,”’-he said, ‘‘we won’t give you 
any more tonight. We gave you a good bit 
in the last number anyway. To tell the truth, 
we've had a little trouble behind the scenes, 
and we've been pretty busy and have kind 


- 


Elverly the colonel saw Elverly the waiter. Both backs 
stiffened to ramrods, soldier-wise 


of lost our wind. And we'd like it awfully 


ERHAPS even ‘then there might. have 
been excitement, if it had not been Bunt 


whe gave the assurance. But eeey ‘ \ 
” ‘are, however, connected magnetically. 


knew Bunt, everybody trusted his ‘‘Every- 
thing's all right now—honest!’’ There were 
anxious looks toward the curtain, anxious 
fathers,and mothers pressing toward it at 
first to find the boys behind; but a burly 
form, like Bunt’s, but bigger, reached the 
stage front, big arms extended, face jovial 
but determined. 

One person only passed Dads’s guard, 
and him Dads did not try to stop. It was a 
tall military figure that strode and swung its 
way over the front seats and reached Bunt at 
his prompter’s box by the curtain. : 

“Where is he?”’ the Colonel asked shortly. 
For answer Bunt shoved the Coloriel against 
the open door of the closet. He drew the small 
drop of the prompter’s box, and kept guard— 
not even Dads should see the two; but Bunt, 
though he did not mean to, could not help 
seeing Colonel Elverly clasp the boy, who 
was sobbing wildly, and the grim soldier 
hands soothed him as his mother might have 
done. 

“Never mind, son, never mind; don’t you 
know you've saved five hundred lives 
tonight?” 

“Don’t!” Kenneth an- 
swered. “I couldn’t have 
done anything else.” 

Until-all the people 
were out, Dads and Bunt 
still st on . guard 
before the curtain. They 
mopped their foreheads 
occasionally. When the 
house was empty Dads 
cameover to Bunt. ‘‘Say, 
Bunt, let’s get out of 
this,’’ he said. 

They did not go to 
the hotel. They were 
neither quite up to 
seeing the mother just 
then, and she would 
understand. Dads and 
Bunt took the path 
toward the sea, and Bunt 
told his father the whole 


; story. 
After a while Bunt’s hand went up to his 


well if you’d just all go home. Everything's father’s shoulder. ‘But, say, Dads," he said, 
all right now—honest! You're all as safe as ‘“‘I’m mighty glad we never had a row.” 


feather beds, and so are we, all of us.” 


Bunt’s father’s silence was eloquent. 


The Wonder Story of Steinmetz 


By JOHN WINTHROP HAMMOND 


Chapter III. 11s ALTERNATING-CURRENT ACHIEVEMENT 


Electric Company secured Eicke- 

meyer’s patents, it was especially stated 

that the young German engineer, Stein- 
metz, was to become associated with the 
General Electric Company in connection 
with the purchase of Eickemeyer’s busi- 
ness by the former concern. To arrange for. 
this, one of the chief engineers of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, E. Wilbur Rice, Jr., 
went to Yonkers to talk with Steinmetz. 

Mr. Rice thus describes his first sight of 
Steinmetz, at the Eickemeyer & Osterheld 
factory: 

“I was startled, and somewhat disap- 
pointed, by the strange sight of a small, frail 
body, surmounted by a large head, with long 
hair hanging to the shoulders, clothed in 
an old cardigan jacket, sitting cross-legged 
on‘a laboratory work table. My disappoint- 
ment was but momentary and completely 
disappeared the moment he began to talk. 
I jinstantly felt the strange power of his 
piercing, but kindly, eyes, and as he con- 
tinued his enthusiasm, his earnestness, his 
clear conception and marvelous grasp of 
engineering problems convinced me that we 
had indeed made a great find. I was de- 
lighted when, without a moment's hesitation, 
he accepted my suggestion that he come 
with us.” : ; 

It is true that Steinmetz agreed immedi- 
ately to become an employee of the General 
Electric Company. He did not ask for a large 
salary, although his pay was as high as that 
given any of the staff of engineers which 
the company had gathered together. 

At length, early in 1893, after he had 
helped to transfer the records, patents and 
engineering plans of Eickemeyer & Oster- 
held to the new owners, he left Yonkers for 


ik the contract by which the General 


Lynn, Mass., where the General Electric 
Company had one of its largest factories. 

About that time he began to study the 
alternating current, which, it will be remem- 
bered, is one of the two kinds of electric 
currents. The other is the direct ‘current. 
These two currents are a good example of 
what engineers know to be true—that elec- 
tricity is a wonderful form of energy, but 
at the same time a mysterious thing. 

By long and patient study men have dis- 
covered an immense number of useful 
things that electricity can be made to do, 
and some of them are indeed marvelous. 
But the work that electricity can perform 
has to be carefully planned, and the gener- 
ators, motors and wires by which it does 
this work must be skillfully designed. 
That means that electrical engineers must 
find out, by mathematics, how to make use 
of this mysterious power. 

Up to the last ten years of the nineteenth 
century they had found that it was much 
easier to make mathematical calculations 
with the direct current, which flows con- 
tinuously in one direction, than it was with 
the alternating current, which flows first 
in one direction, then in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Just at the time when Steinmetz was 
beginning to work for the General Electric 
Company at Lynn certain new electrical 
apparatus had been invented which used 
the alternating current much better than 
it had previously been used. The most im- 
portant of these was the transformer, which 
was developed into a remarkable device by 
William Stanley, of Great Barrington, Mass. 
It was so remarkable that electrical engi- 
neers decided at once that electricity would 
be of very great value to people everywhere 


This is one of ihe a transformers ever 
ree of the same type 


built in America. T. 


are located at a water-power generating 
station in the South. They raise the current 
produced at the station from 6600 volts to 
a maximum of 101,200 volts, at which 
pressure it goes out on the transmission line 
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on opposite sides of the core. There: is «19 
electrical connection between the primary 
winding and the secondary winding. They 


.. Alternating current flowing through the 
primary winding from a supply circuit to 
which it is connected produces. alternating 
magnetic flux in the iron core. This flux, as 
it passes round the magnetic circuit, in- 
duces-an alternating electric current in the 
secondary winding. By making the second- 
ary winding part of an electrical circuit this 
induced current flows through that circuit 
and can be used for lighting, for power or 
for heat. Because of this induction action, 
‘the transformer has also been called an 


-induction coil; but the term transformer is 


generally used at present. 

The electric currents in the primary and 
secondary coils are not of the same voltage— 
and that constitutes the most useful charac- 
teristic of the transformer. By qrranging a 
given ratio between the number of turns. in 
the primary and secondary windings, the 
voltage of the current in the secondary wind- 
ing can be made either higher or lower than 
that in the primary winding, If it is higher, 
then the transformer is known as a “step- 
up” transformer; if lower, then it is called a 
“step-down”’ transformer. 

In the simplest kinds of electrical trans- 
mission systems, designed to send current 
for any great distance, transformers always 
work in pairs. The sequence of operation is: 

First, the electric generator, producing 
alternating current at 2000 volts, for ex- 
ample; second, a step-up transformer, which 
raises the current from 2 to perhaps 
30,000 volts; third, the transmission line, 
which carries the current at 30,000 volts 
from the secondary winding of the step-up 
transformer to the primary winding of the 
step-down transformer, located perhaps 
twenty-five miles away; fourth, the step- 
down transformer, which lowers the voltage 
from 30,000 volts to 220 volts or perhaps to 
110 volts; fifth, the secondary circuit, or 
“local circuit,”” which carries the current at 
220 or 110 volts from the secondary winding 
of the step-down transformer to incandes- 
cent lamps or to alternating current motors. 

Usually, in actual practice, a substation, 
supplying a local distribution circuit, re- 
ceives the high-voltage current and reduces 
it, through a step-down transformer, to a 
distribution voltage. Small transformers, 
located on electric-light poles, lower it to the 
final voltage, 110 volts, for use in dwellings, 
offices, stores and elsewhere. 

The great advantage of the kind of elec- 
trical system just described is, as previously 
stated, that it allows electrical energy to be 

sent from one place to another, even 
for hundreds of miles. But this can be 
‘done only with alternating current; 
“direct current is not adapted for such 
usage. And the transformer is absolutely 

_.- necessary to enable it to be done even 

‘with alternating current. 

This indicates the situation when the 
transformer first came into use, through 

"the work of Stanley, and it makes clear 

.the tremendous importance which the 
‘alternating currertt thus suddenly 
.assumed, around 1890, just about the 
‘time that Steinmetz was completing 
“his investigation of the magnetic laws. 
~ Men realized that the whole future 
growth of electrical systems, and their 
- successful ‘service to the people of the 
‘world, depended upon an understand- 
-ing of the alternating current. Yet the 
‘alternating current. was much harder to 
. work with, mathematically. In fact, it 
_Was so very difficult to figure it out that 
even the wisest men had to proceed 
slowly. And even then they did not 
make much progress. 

The chief reason for this, as Steinmetz 
noticed when he began to study the 
matter, was that the alternating current 
does not flow in one direction, like the 
direct current, but, as already stated, 
keeps flowing back and forth, back and 
forth, around the electrical circuit. It 
flows first in one direction, then re- 
verses and flows in the other direc- 
tion. 


if it was produced as alternating current 
rather than as direct current. . 

Perhaps the most surprising circumstance 
about the transformer is that it has no mov- 
ing parts. No mechanical action of any sort 
takes place; only the swift, silent and, when 
all is said, mysterious movement of electric 
current. 

A transformer consists of an iron core in 
the form of a squared ring, usually laminated, 
and primary and secondary windings, placed 


This change of direction is swifter than 
the human mind can imagine. A second is 
not a very long time, yet an alternating cur- 
rent of electricity, on a circuit used for light- 
ing 4 dwelling, may make a complete change 
of the direction of its flow sixty times every 
second. ia 

That means that it is called a current of 
low frequency, or a current of sixty cycles. 
A cycle represents the period of time that it 
takes for an alternating current to begin flow- 
ing in one direction, reverse and flow in the 
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opposite direction, then reverse again and 
begin flowing in the original direction. 

. If an alternating current of high frequency 
is generated, the current may alternate, or 
reverse its flow, thousands of times a second. 
This, of course, is a speed which is most 
astounding and which nobody can picture 
in his mind. 

In working out their mathematical calcu- 
lations with the alternating current, before 
Steinmetz began to study the subject, elec- 
trical engineers used a most elaborate 
method, which was far from satisfactory. 
Steinmetz tried this same method, but it 
seemed so clumsy to him that he at once 
decided there must be a better way. He 
began to search for such a better method, 
doing an amount of mathematical work 
that was simply tremendous, and _ that 
kept him busy for many months. But he 
found the method! And the Steirimetz 
method of calculating with the alternating 
current is in use to this day. 

Briefly stated, Steinmetz solved this diffi- 
culty of the alternating current by means of 
what is known among mathematicians as 
the “complex number,” or the “general 
number.” He made his first announcement 
of the new method in 1893, at a meeting in 
Chicago of the International Electrical 
Congress. This was a large gathering of dis- 
tinguished engineers and scientists from 
many countries, 

Each speaker was allowed an hour to pre- 
sent his paper and could obtain a time exten- 
sion of ten minutes in case he could not 
finish within the hour. Doctor Steinmetz 
used up the whole hour and twice was given 
ten minutes more. By that time, as he him- 
self says, ‘I had just finished the introduc- 
tion to my paper.” 

He began to write a series of books about 
electric currents. In these books he gave 
a complete account of his mathematical 
méthod for alternating current calculations. 
The books were intended for the electrical 
engineers of America. But he also ‘wrote 
books for college men who were studying 
electrical engineering, and even one for 
high-school pupils who planned to take elec- 
trical engineering when they went to college. 
In this way he made it easy not only for the 
engineers who were then at work but also 
for young men who became electrical engi- 
neers later to become acquainted with his 
valuable work. Every group of high-school 
and college students can study the alter- 
nating-current formula worked out by Stein- 
metz, and usually they do this in preparing 
for electrical engineering. 


TELEGRAM from Aunt Rosie, re- 
ceived just before Shawmut College 
closed for the summer, informed me 
that I was to embark in ten days 

for Greece! Imagine my surprise and. de- 
light. I learned soon afterwards that Uncle 
Bemis was in Europe, and that he knew I 
would be interested in visiting Athens, the 
city of Aristotle, while he (Uncle Bemis, of 
course, not Aristotle) was there. 

Through a friend who had a father in the 
steamship industry I was able to procure free 
passage on the steamer Alexander, with 
the understanding that I did not mind doing 
a little light farm work among the cattle 
that this ship carried for cargo. 

I was at the pier on the appointed day, 
bright and early, carrying a straw suitcase 
belonging to my Auntie Rosie, and an 
enormous carpet bag which had been the 
property of her edie. The first thing I 
noticed on going aboard was an amusing 
menagerie B animals on the deck between 
the lofty stern, and the main parts of the 
boat. This miniature valley was filled with 
an assortment of ducks, geese, hens, turkeys, 
several goats and a large, moth-eaten cow. 
They all walked about freely. : 

I expected, of course, to be given a private 
room, and was somewhat downcast to find 
my very small cabin already occupied by 
two very suspicious looking characters. _ 

“Hello, Jack,” one of them hailed me, in 
broken English. ‘We slip here weet youse. 
The fren’ and me, we teck the lower bert’— 
let you slip alon’ on top. Or ’e slip weet 
youse eef you like.” 

The speaker had long black hair, olive 
skin and black eyes; he would have been 
quite a handsome fellow if he had shaved. 

I took a look at his “fren’,” who proved to 
be of small stature, and his face was deco- 
rated with an enormous black moustache, 
which must have measured nearly twelve 
inches from tip to tip. I said politely that I 


— prefer to sleep alone in the upper 
unk, % 


Thus, before he was hardly more than 
thirty years old, Steinmetz had solved two 
of. the most serious mathematical’ problems 
that electrical engineers had to handle. 


He Teaches Other Engineers 


Steinmetz was still quite young—not 
much more than thirty—when he’ became 
an employee of the General Electric Com- 
pany. He was an odd figure, very short 
in stature, with long, black hair and a quick, 
nervous way of moving about. Men always 
stopped and looked when he walked past. 

People forgot about the strange appear- 
ance of this young man, however, when 
they had occasion to speak to him in the 
course of the day’s work. At such moments 
it was an impressive sight to see the keen, 
eager, yet quiet enthusiasm of his friendly 
eyes. It was interesting to hear him talk—a 
thin, rather high voice, with a slight accent 
that made it a little hard to understand just 
what he was a : 

He knew English quite well by the time 
he went to Lynn. Every year he improved 
his knowledge of the language, until at 
length he could speak or write in a clear, 
straightforward style, using well-chosen 
words which expressed exactly the meaning 
he had in his mind. His manner of speaking 
was what made people remember him— 
that and his quick, almost excited way of 
greeting people. As he grew older, his man- 
ner became more calm, but his eager interest 
in those things that had to do with the prob- 
lems. of electrical engineering was: always 
there. 

It was not long before the General Electric 
engineers discovered that this young engi- 
neer from Yonkers was the smartést_mathe- 
matician among them. He might look queer, 
and he might be amusingly swift in moving 
about, or in speaking, but he could figure 
out engineering problems that nobody else 
could master. And when he began to show 
them how to solve the great problem of mak- 
ing calculations with alternating currents, 
the General Electric engineers knew that 
they had a brilliant man among them. 

Soon the engineering work of the General 
Electric Company began to make great 
er This, to a large extent, was because 
of the knowledge that Steinmetz was passing 
along to the other General Electric engi- 
neers. 

Especially in building alternating-current 
machinery, and in laying out alternating- 
current systems of electricity, the General 
Electric Company was able to do unusually 


“You waiter, 
too?’’ asked the 
one with the long 
moustache. “You 
wait on table, or 
work in lunch 


counter?”’ 

“Neither,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘I’m a col- 
lege man.” 


oe 


boy? 

The two -men 
burst into a harsh, . 
high shout of 
laughter. 

I asked them, 
after a while, to 
tell me in what 
tongue they were 
talking together. 

‘*Grick,’’ re- 
plied the mous- 
tachioed man. 

“Oh, no, that’s 
not Greek,’’ I re- 
plied. “I am a 
student of Aris- 
totle, one of the 
greatest of philos- 
ophers and of 
Greeks. I venture to say I know Greek when 
I hear it.” ott 

This statement seemed to irritate my new 
friend. 

“Not the real Grick which I spick? Sure, 
I spick the real lenkwich. My name is 
Themistocles Parikolopulistophilides. I live 
in the Athens,” 

Needless to say I did not hear every 
syllable of this appalling name, but I after- 
wards verified the spelling from his. pass- 
port. Soon our conversation was interrupted 
by the ringing of a bell. ‘Time for mess!” 
shouted my two roommates in unison, rush- 
ing from our tiny room. . 

Indeed, the word was singularly appro- 


ou collich 








Its All Fun 


By Q. HOWE 
Chapter VII 


ARISTOTLE WINS 





“You collich boy?’ The two men burst into a 
harsh, high shout of laughter 
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fine work. It could sell to its customers 
apparatus which almost always would do 
just. what they said it would do. Much of 


‘this was due to Steinmetz and-his mighty 


brain, and also to the patience and friendty 


U7 





Doctor Steinmetz in his conservatory, which 

adjoined his home in Wendell Avenue, 

Schenectady, N. Y. It was one of 

Steinmetz's favorite hobbies to collect and 

grow prickly dwarf cactuses and other 
strange tropical plants 


willingness to help others which Steinmetz 
showed. 

The General Electric Company had a 
number of high-class engineers besides Stein- 
metz. But none of them could solve the 
mathematical problems which kept coming 
up, day after day, the way Steinmetz could. 
This was his special work—which he did 
better than anybody else. 

The knowledge that he was better at it 
than any of the other engineers did not at 
any time give him an overbearing pride. 
It did not make him the least bit conceited. 
Even when he was explaining a problem to 
others, or when he was astonishing everyone 
around him by doing immense sums of mul- 
tiplication in his head, without pencil or 
paper, and a. them correctly, he did not 
try to “show off.” Nor did he become im- 


priate to the re- 
past that was laid 
before us. I could 
scarcely swallow 
a mouthful. 

I was but little 
better next morn- 
ing, and the idea 
of taking food was 
abhorrent to me. 
But I knew that 
I was expected to 
show the old 
Shawmut spirit, 
even though none 
of my classmates 
were there to-see. 
I performed my 
duties among the 
cows and other 
animals and birds, 
although a rack- 
ing headache, a 
sense of impending 
death and a total 
inability to con- 
sume any food 
made me feel both 
weak and discon- 
solate. However, 
all things must 
end, and in ten days we entered the Straits of 
Gibraltar. There is no lettering, I was sur- 
prised to see, on the Rock. I suppose it must 
have weathered off since the familiar photo- 
graph was taken. 

It was a beautiful warm afternoon when 
we sailed into the Pirzeus, which is the port 
of Athens. The blue sky, and the water of a 
darker shade, the bare rocky shores and 
islands, thrilled me to the bone. 

“Beemees.” It was the voice of Themis- 
tocles. ‘‘You come weet John and me to 
Athaynee. To the Athens. We take special 
boat. Cheap. No pay custom. Then we take 
train, Pireo. to Athaynee.” 

Anold conviction that both my friends were 
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patient when other -people found it hard to 
keep up with him. ; 

Perhaps he had to explain a certain point 
a second or a third time. Yet he always did 
it politely, with great willingness, and -with- 
out the least irritation. He never deltber- 
ately made others feel that they were -not 
as clever as he was, or that they knew ‘ess 
than he did, although many times this was 
actually the case. 

During the time that he was located at 
Lynn Steinmetz was a member of the cal- 
culating department, of which H. F. 
Parshall was the manager. In this depart- 
ment was done all the necessary mathemati- 
cal work in the designing of electrical gener- 
ators, motors and other equipment. 

As he was always a man who enjoyed 
social life, and liked to mingle with people, 
he began to make a number of friends. 
Among them was Ernst J. Berg, with whom 
Steinmetz later lived in a bachelor establish- 
ment in Schenectady, N. Y., for many years. 

While Steinmetz was at Lynn perhaps 
the most interesting of the engineering work 
in which he took part was the designing of a 
type of generator, driven by waterpower, 
which might be installed at Niagara Falls. 
The General Electric Company was just 
then in competition with the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company in 
endeavoring to secure the contract for equip- 
ping the first of the Niagara Falls power 
houses. This was something that had never 
before been tried, and new electrical appa- 
ratus was required. The engineers of both 
companies were busy for weeks and months 
planning the great new generators, seeking 
to discover how these machines might be 
made efficient and reliable, yet not too 
costly. Although the Westinghouse gen- 
erators were finally accepted, the General 
Electric engineers gained valuable experi- 
ence in this work. 

In the ten or fifteen years that followed, 
many more power houses were built at 
Niagara Falls, and General Electric ma- 
chines were installed in a number of them. 
So Steinmetz and the rest of the General 
Electric engineers did not feel that the 
work they had done in 1893 was wasted. 

In December, 1893, the General Electric 
Company transferred a number of its best 
engineers from Lynn, Mass., to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., where the company’s head- 

uarters had been moved from New York. 

teinmetz was one of those transferred. 

From 1894 until his.death in 1923, Doctor 
Steinmetz lived in Schenectady. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


criminals forced itself upon me. I hesitated. 

John’s loud cries attracted one boatman, 
whose little craft was in the center of a 
swarm of rowboats all around us. 

“Ha, ha!”’ cried John. “We t’row your 
becks to Demeetree. Here, geev me the 
leetle fellah.”” He grabbed the suitcase and 
hurled it over the side. It fell into the water, 
not the boat, and sank almost at once. 

All three of us jumped down into the 
little boat, nearly sinking it with our weight. 
What was my surprise, at that moment, to 
hear my name shouted at me from the shore 
And the voice was the voice of Uncle Bemis. 
I returned his greeting with a cheer. 

“Shut up,” John commanded, fiercely. 
“You want we will all be arrested?” 

When our boat landed, John and Themis- 
tocles leaped -out and ran like rabbits. My 
uncle shouted at me. 

“Go after them, Bemis,” he cried. ‘Stop 
those two thieves!”’ 

With the two officials outspeeding him, he 
was panting in their direction, not mine. 
They were heading for the railway station, 
where an electric train was just preparing to 
leave. I was hard on their heels. 

“Kleptes, Kleptes!’”’ I shouted, which is the 
word for “‘thief’’ in ancient Greek. 

The train starter seemed to understand 
what I meant. The train stopped and backed 
up. John and Themistocles were found and 
were arrested. But only for a moment, 
though; after looking at them closely, the 
officials seemed very much disappointed 
and let them go again. 

My uncle explained to me, afterwards, 
that the police were looking for two desper- 
ate criminals, who were wanted by the 
authorities in both Greece and America. 

“These men happen to be perfectly -in- 
nocent,” he said. “But how did you do it? 
How did you stop the train?” 

I smiled wisely and said: “Oh, it was easy 
enough. Just a little applied Aristotle, 
that’s all.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


[- is an alarming thing for a people when 
decent folk show less energy in attacking 
evil than criminals show in protecting it.— 
Henri Detouche. 


WITHIN, THE MEMORY of many persons now 
living bananas were something of a luxury, 
and in many parts of the country they were 
actual curiosities. Last year we imported 
and consumed sixty million bunches— 
which means more than ten billion bananas! 
And the tropics can furnish us a hundred 
times as many, if we want them. Evidently 
the popular song writer was mistaken. 


Now, ASIN THE Past, the men who make our 
country and direct its affairs come in great 
numbers from the manse and the parsonage. 
More than eleven per cent of the men in- 
cluded in ‘‘Who’s Who” are the sons of 
Protestant clergymen. In proportion to 
their numbers the ministers contribute to 
this roster of distinguished Americans from 
three to thirty-five times as many soris as 
those fathers engaged in other professions or 
occupations. 


THE MissIssiPpPI VALLEY is the great Ameri- 
can highway, north and south, for migratory 
birds; therefore the new refuge for wild life 
on the upper Mississippi will have an un- 
usual value as a protection to the birds. The 
reservation will extend from Rock Island 
along both sides‘of the river, through most 
of Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, to Minne- 
sota, a stretch of three hundred miles. The 
new park will be known as the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge 
and will be under control of the national 
government. Among the ‘wild life” that it 
will protect are pear! buttons, for the streams 
of the region abound in _pearl-bearing 
mussels, 


PLAYING THE GAME 


ENGLAND, which taught the modern 
world the pleasure and benefit to be found 
in playing athletic games, no longer wins 
the blue ribbons which indicate supremacy 
in outdoor sports. On the golf course, and 
on the tennis courts, on track and field, 
British competitors have for some years 
lost the championship titles to Americans, 
and even to Frenchmen—or Frenchwomen. 
The experience has become so common that 
the English, tired of lamenting their defeats, 
have begun to cast about for the explana- 
tion of them. 

The Americans who have met the English 
players in golf and tennis can tell them why 
they do not win oftener, and some of them 
have actually done so. They all agree that it 
is because the Englishmen persist in re- 
garding their games simply. as games; as 
means of relaxation and recreation. They 
do riot take them with American—or even 
with French—seriousness. They play the 
game, but they do not much like to work at 
it. They grudge the time and effort, the 
determined concentration, that must be 
spent on any human activity, even if it is 
only a game, in order to attain complete 
mastery of it. The average of their play is 
as high as in other countries—probably 
even higher; but their best players do not 
stand so high as the champions of some 
other nations, because they will not think 
of winning as a sacred duty. 

No one who has watched Englishmen and 
Americans at play.can doubt that in rowing, 
football, cricket, golf and tennis the English 
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get more real fun out of their sports than 
we do. They do not train so strictly; they do 
not work so hard in pursuit of proficiency, 
they are not so much.elated by victory or 
cast down by defeat. Since that is so, it is 
no wonder that they are at a disadvantage 
in championship contests against our more 
intense and highly-trained athletes. But 
unless we think of games, not as amuse- 
ments, but as exercises for the development 
of efficiency and concentration, it is by no 
means certain that the English way is not 
the best way. A good many Americans 
think our young people overdo the business 
of rivalry and are too ready to believe that 
all the fun of a game lies in winning it. But 
we do not expect such Americans to have 
much more success in changing the habits 
of their boys and girls than the English 
critics are likely to have in spurring their 
athletes on to a more ambitious attitude 
toward sport. There is a deep-seated dif- 
ference in national temperament to be 
allowed for; it is pretty certain that the 
inescapable influences of climate and en- 
vironment have created that difference and 
will perpetuate it. We expect that our play- 
ers will continue to win most of the cham- 
pionships, and that the English players 
will continue to get more quiet and recrea- 
- enjoyment out of their games than we 


oO. 
A FIXED EASTER 
THE Christian Easter has always been a 


movable feast, so much so that there is 
a period of thirty-five days during which it 
may occur. That is owing to an early at- 
tempt to connect it with the Jewish Fess. 


‘over, which was traditionally determined 


by the phases of the moon; for the first 
Christians, who were, of course, Jews, began 
by identifying Christ with the Paschal 
Lamb, which was sacrificed at the Passover 
in memory of God’s protection of the chil- 
dren of the Israelites when the angel of 
death slew the first born of the Egyptians. 

The complicated method of reckoning 
Easter—it falls upon the first Sunday after 
the first full moon following the spring 
equinox—has puzzled a good many worthy 
Christians pt often inconvenienced them. 
There has seemed to be no good reason why 
Easter, which celebrates a definite historical 
event, should not fall regularly upon a 
fixed day, as Christmas does. Of course, 
since it must come on a Sunday it cannot be 
set for a precise date, but it can at least be 
fixed for the same Sunday in each year, and 
there are many excellent reasons for so 
doing. 

Hitherto there has been no agency capa- 
ble of bringing the various nations and 
churches of the world into agreement on 
this point, but now the League of Nations 
has taken a hand; its commission on the 
reform of the calendar has recommended 
that the second Sunday in April be settled 
upon as Easter day, and there appears to 
be a very good chance that that recommen- 
dation will actually be adopted by the 
Christian world. The movement in favor of 
the change has not come from the churches 
themselves so much as from members of the 
laity, who for business and personal. reasons 
dislike the extremely movable celebration 
of the feast at present. But there is a strong 
party within the churches themselves that 
supports the plan; and, though the inertia 
of tradition is against it, the probability is 
that the change will eventually be made. 
The Roman Catholic Church would be the 
most likely of all to hold out against it, but 
it is said at Geneva that there is good reason 
to believe that the Vatican is not irrecon- 
cilable on the question. 


DISTINCTION AND 
NOTORIETY 


HEN President Coolidge had his birth- 

day last year the members of a young 
people’s organization sent him thirty thou- 
sand postal cards congratulating him on 
the happy occasion. While he was at the 
“Summer White House’”’ a boy succeeded in 
getting by the guards and gaining an audi- 
ence by bringing with him:a bust of the 
President that he had modeled from soap or 
cream cheese or some other medium happily 
as perishable. Several. days before Thanks- 
giving the Coolidges had already received 
six turkeys and had had word that others 
were on the way. A short time before that 
some one had presented a pet wallaby. 
More lately a young man sent a picture of 
the President that, together with the frame, 
he had made wholly of beads. The news- 
papers said that it cost the labor of eleven 
hours a day for six months. ‘ 


These are only a few of the indiscretions of 
persons who are doubtless kindly and well- 
meaning, but either thoughtless or more 
intent upon rang won, be brief prominence in 
the news of the day than in doing something 
necessary and worth while. 

Suppose that the President had tried to 
read all those birthday cards and had given 
only one minute to each of them. Working 
eight hours a day, Sundays and all, it would 
have taken him just two months. How Jong 
it takes to eat six turkeys every small family 
can figure out for itself, after recalling the 
various stages that transformed their own 
bird from the roast, through fricassee and 
croquettes to the frmal soup. 

The pet wallaby is another matter. We 
require much of a President. He must be 
familiar with many and widely diverse 
things that are of real moment to the 
country. Should we also demand that he 
know the tastes and habits of the wallaby, 
be able to tell from the cry of the casso- 
wary whether it is ill or well, and choose 
the daily food of the dugong, the dik-dik 
and the emu? 

As for art, the President’s features are 
severely and wholesomely Doric and better 
suited to commemoration in the enduring 
marble of his native state than in the more 
plastic dairy products of its pastures. 

The truth of the matter is this, and it is 
something for young people especially to 
think about: an act, Sonever kindly meant, 
is a real act of kindness only when it actually 
benefits or pleases the recipient. The desire 
to be distinguished above one’s fellows is 
natural and usually praiseworthy. We call it 
ambition, and it is the mainspring of much 
that is commendable; but there are good 
ways and poor ways of attaining it. When 
the means is not so much what you do as it 
is the person with whose name or position it 
connects you for the moment, the way is a 
poor one. The result is not distinction, but 
notoriety. 


BLACKMAIL 


O form of extortion is older or more 
widely distributed than blackmail, 
and none is meaner. In its crudest shape it 
consists in the attempt of one person to 
extort money as the price of silence concern- 
ing some crime or delinquency that he has 
discovered another person has committed. 
The victim pays rather than have his mis- 
deeds disclosed. He is robbed only because 
he is a coward. It may even be that he never 
committed the crime of which the black- 
mailer threatens to accuse him, yet he 
yields because he knows that the general 
tenor of his life has been such as to make the 
charge seem not incredible. That is even 
greater cowardice. A bold front, a challenge 
to the would-be extortioner to do his worst, 
usually ends the matter, for the black- 
mailer knows that he is a parasite battening 
on crime, and therefore is as craven as his 
victim. 

With such crude and primitive and obvi- 
ous forms of blackmail the law deals relent- 
lessly, but there are other and more subtle 
forms that the law does not and cannot 
touch—especially that form in which 
neither vampire nor victim has broken any 
statute, but. one buys the other’s silence 
as the price of favors conferred or to be 
conferred. 

A notoriously unfit man is nominated for 
office. You know he is unfit, but you re- 
member that he supported you in that little 
club matter that you wanted to put through, 
and so you keep your knowledge of his un- 
fitness to yourself. Or it may be that if 
elected he will have some patronage to give 
you. The price is your silence. You have 
really blackmailed yourself. 

To every one of us who wishes an honest 
inventory of his mind and morals it is a 
disquieting experience to discover how many 
little incidents there are in his life—how 
many things he has left undone that he 
wishes he had done, or done that he wishes 
he had not; how many desires or hopes of 
personal advantage or pecuniary gain— 
that have tied his hands and laid the ban 
of silence on his lips. 

But here, again, courage is the better 
part. The black shadow fades as soon as we 
confront it. Few of us can say, with Sir 
Galahad, 


“‘My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure,”’ 


but the meanest of us who would still call 
himself a man should be able to say, “I 
-will allow no one and nothing, not even 
myself, to blackmail me!” 
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PILSUDSKI DICTATES IN EARNEST 


MARSHAL PILSUDSKI is leaving no 
doubt in the mind of anyone that he 
intends to have his way in Poland. The 
Sejm, which is what the Poles call their 
parliament, has dissolved after a succession 
of riotous sittings in which the dictator's 
measures, including a new budget, were 
violently debated. The Sejm was anti- 
Pilsudski, but, although it would not pass 
his bills, it did not feel strong enough to 
defy him by remaining in session, and it is 
expected that a new parliament will soon 
be called which will be ready to give legal 
form to Pilsudski’s program of falcons. His 


new election laws raise the voting age to 


twenty-four years and heavily penalize 
candidates who offer themselves for office 
and get less than a thousand votes. That is 
intended to discourage the irresponsible 
agitators, mostly Communists, who have 
caused a kind of political chaos in Poland. 


SENATE SECRECY THREATENED 


EVER since there was a United States 

Senate the proceedings of that body 
when in “executive session’’—and especially 
the votes cast there—have been conducted 
in secret and unrecorded. It was significant 
therefore: when the Senate voted to permit 
Senator Smith of South Carolina to disclose 
what his vote was on the confirmation of 
Mr. Woodlock to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The point was made that Mr. 
Smith was undergoing unjust political at- 
tacks in his own state, against which the 
rules of the Senate did not permit him to 
defend himself. The feeling in Washington 
is that, the first breach having been made 
in the wall of secrecy, it is only a question 
of time when any Senator will be allowed to 
tell how he voted, if he thinks it to his 
political advantage to do so. 


M. CAILLAUX TRIES AGAIN 


M. BRIAND having resigned the pre- 
* miership, and no one else proving able 
to form a ministry, he is back in office for 
the tenth—or is it the eleventh?—time. He 
has got M. Caillaux for a finarice minister; 
the situation is plainly critical if these two 
men are willing to work together. M. 
Caillaux’s first act was to remove M. 
Robineau, governor of the Bank of France, 
who sturdily opposed the measures of in- 
flation which M. Caillaux thought tem- 
porarily necessary. He also insisted on the 
discharge of a number of official function- 
aries in the interest of economy. He is re- 
ported to be opposed to the ratification of 
the debt agreement between France and the 
United States without a guaranty that 
France shall pay only when Germany makes 
the required reparation payments to France. 


DOES THE EARTH SHRINK AND 
SWELL? 


W E spoke not long ago of the fact that 
of a recent eclipse of the sun the cal- 
culations of the astronomers were a few 
seconds out of the way, which led to the 
theory that for some unexplained reason the 
moon was eccentric in its motion and moved 
sometimes slower and sometimes faster than 
it is supposed to. But the latest calculations 
by Prof. E. W. Brown seem to show that 
the earth, not the moon, is to blame. His 
idea is that the diameter of the earth is 
continually fluctuating a little, owing to 
internal variations in heat which cause the 
crust of the earth now to swell a little, and 
now to shrink a little. A change of diameter 
amounting to not more than twelve inches 
would account for all the errors in calcula- 
tion that have been discovered. That shows 
how extremely delicate those calculations 
are. 
THE CUSTER CEREMONY 


WHEN the body of an unknown soldier, 
uncovered by a road-construction crew 
in Montana, was reburied with military 
honors on the field of Little Big Horn, where 
he fell, when General Custer’s comman 
was annihilated by hostile Sioux fifty years 
ago, a band of Sioux and Cheyenne chiefs 
attended to assist the Seventh Cavalry, 
Custer’s old regiment, in the ceremonies. 
It was a significant episode; for it illustrated 
picturesquely the peaceful and friendly 
relations which, after centuries of warfare, 
now exist everywhere between the red man 
and the white. 
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So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried it in 
your home three months, we will RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. There’s 
no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy 
running, and has complete set of best attach- 
ments. Each machine is warranted for 25 
years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion has all the features of an up-to- 
date machine, including also many new im- 
provements found on no other. These are all 
fully described in our illustrated booklet. 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only b 

we sell direct from “factory-to-home.” Other- 
wise the price of the New Com; ion would be 
DOUBLE the pres- 
ent price. We offer a 
choice of eleven differ- 
ent styles, including 
oscillating and rotary 
machines in both foot 
treadle and electric 
models. We also pay 
all freight charges to 





station. 
ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 


Not only does our 
Factory-to-Home 
System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade 
machine at a very 
low price, but we 
also havean arrangement whereby the 

ment may be spread over several months. 

his makes it possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before making a 
selection, 





The Portable Electric 





Just send your address on coupon 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 07296 

8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Without obligating me 
in any way, please send your new illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OF- 
FER and explain ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
upon which I can purchase. 
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MISCELLANY 


THE CORN 
By Minna Irving 


I visited my garden when 
The sun had gone away, 

And dusk began to weave its veil 
Of star-embroidered gray, 

And there between the melon-patch 
And dewy parsley-bed 

I saw a'youthful Indian 
With plumes upon his head. 


He bore for me a present wrapped 
In folds of emerald silk, 
And when he smiled his even teeth 
Were white as pearls in milk. 
I knew him by his slender grace, 
His proud and stately mein, 
The golden tassels on his cloak 
Of dark and lustrous green. 


“Tt ts Mondamin!”’ I exclaimed; 
“By Hiawatha slain 

And buried in the earth from which 
He sprang to life again." 

And ever since I keep a tryst 
At dewy eve or morn 

With tall Mondamin to receive 
His gifts of ripened corn. 


THE BROOK BY THE WAY 


‘7 TE shall drink of the brook in the 
way.” (Psalms cx, 7) 

The grace of God is not a stagnant pool. 
It is not a water-hole in an oasis. It is a 
flowing fountain, and from it proceeds a 
stream. The spring itself is not portable. It 
has its historic and permanent relationships; 
but its waters flow down through the ages 
and nourish human history. 

We need not move back to, much less 
camp down beside, the fountain, nor can we 
move in circles that bring us back periodi- 
cally to the place from which we started; our 
road is onward, and it has no lack. The 
highway is no longer than the stream. 

The path of duty does not lie remote from 
the sources of strength. Gravity works the 
will of God. The very forces of nature are a 
help and not a hindrance. We have no need 
to lose our way in barren lands; the flowing 
stream is both guide and refreshment. He 
wrote with good knowledge of woodcraft and 
of life who said: 

“The falling waters led me; 
The foodful waters fed me.’’ 


He might well have written an added line, 
for the waters furnish not only guidance to 
the habitations of men, and fish for food, 
but, most of all, water. The common path of 
human life is paralleled by the flowing stream 
from the fountain of God's grace. 

This is a more cheerful picture than is 
sometimes presented to us, of a long, weary 
quest through a wilderness, with comfort 
and reward at the long, far end of the pil- 
grimage. There is something of that, the 
reward at the end of the quest, the goal at 
the finish of the race, the dropping of anchor 
when the voyage is over. But good work has 
its reward as it is in process of doing. There 
are daily compensations and constant in- 
spirations and joys. There is a zest in the life 
of progress toward the goal. And there is 
refreshment as we go. We drink of the brook 
by the way. 


JOAN OF ARC’S GIRL FRIENDS 


r his admirable recent biography, PF caer 
of Arc: Maid of France,’’ Mr. Albert 
Bigelow Paine gives due prominence to the 
loyal girl-friends of the most wonderful girl 
in history. Two of them—women grown 
then, and mothers of grown children—testi- 
fied at the Rehabilitation trial, twenty-five 
years after Joan’s death at the stake, which 
cleared her name from obloquy and estab- 
lished her official fame as neither witch nor 
heretic, but a martyr. They had known her 
well when she was but little Jeannette of 
‘Domremy, and they her playmates and 
comrades, Hauviette, and Mengette. Hau- 
viette especially must have been her chum, 
or most intimate companion, for she is called 
in the old documents la préférée—the favor- 
ite. ‘‘From my earliest youth I knew Jean- 
nette,’’ she testified. ‘‘As children, Jeannette 
and I were happy together at her father’s 
house. It was a pleasure for us to sleep in the 
same bed. Jeannette was good, simple and 


sweet. : we 
Both told how they used to go picnicking, 


as’we ‘should call it, to the Ladies’ Tree, a 
very ancient tree reputed haunted by the 
fairies, every year in the spring. “Girls and 
boys, we came in a troop,” said Mengette, 
“bringing small loaves of bread. Often I was 
with Jeannette. We ate under the tree; then 
we went to drink from the Currant-bush 
Spring. How many times we have laid the 
cloth under the tree and eaten together! 
Afterwards we played and danced. Those 
things still go on; our children do today 
what we did then.” 

These were the friends whom Joan knew 
from infancy in her native village. One other 
girl-friend she met and loved later, at the 
dawn of her fame, and remembered and 
wished to honor, just as it began to wane. 
This was Héliote Poulvoir, young daughter 
of Hauves Power or Poulvoir, a Scot, and the 
maker of that banner, beloved by Joan even 
more than her sword, or the beautiful suit of 
polished steel armor worth a thousand dol- 
lars, made for her at the same time by the 
famous armorers of Tours. But her banner 
was executed after her own design and under 
her own supervision; it was probably not 
painted, but embroidered, and not quickly 
finished, and there was time for the two 
girls to learn to know each other well. 
Later, after :‘Joan’s return from victory, 
Héliote shared the wild welcome of the city 
to the Maid of France. Later still, when 
Héliote was to be married, Joan remembered 
their happy intimacy and wrote from the 
court, which she could not leave, requesting 
that the citizens would give to Hauves Poul- 
voir a hundred crowns, to buy his daughter's 
dowry. 

Alas, times were hard, Tours was acclaim- 
ing no victor just then, and the walls needed 
repair. They voted that ‘“‘nothing of the said 
sum would be given or paid,” adding: ‘‘But, 
for love and honor of the said Maid, the men 
of the Church, burgesses and inhabitants will 
do honor to the said girl at her wedding, and 
will invite for her in the name of the city 
peraucks And to the girl will be given some 
bread and wine on her wedding day; that is 
to say, bread from a septier of wheat and 
four jalayes of wine.” 

The bill of expense for this feast, still pre- 
served, amounted to in American money— 
ninety cents! That was, to be sure, a much 
larger sum than it seems today; but it was 
a long way from a hundred crowns. Also the 
citizens had invited themselves to eat and 
drink the banquet they provided. Joan’s 
wish procured neither trousseau nor dowry 
for her friend; but to have her wedding the 
occasion of a public feast—even at ninety 
cents—doubtless made a very proud bride of 
little Héliote Poulvoir. 


THE LETTER OF THE LAW 


Ov a hundred years ago, relates 
Thomas Geering in some sketches of 
rural English life, recently republished; a 
farmer living near Tilehurst Wood had more 
than once missed a fat duck from his flock 
and after a while became convinced that 
the robber was no fox, but of the two-legged 
human variety. The village constable was 
informed ‘and on the look-out; and it was 
not long before he was able to make an arrest. 
He a the thief in the wood, entirely off 
uard! 

The lazy fellow was pounced upon lying 
on the ground fast asleep, with a duck be- 
neath him,.and, though he protested he 
knew nothing about the bird, he was quickly 
handcuffed and taken before the nearest 
magistrate. He was charged with the rob- 
bery, the stolen property, as the constable 
triumphantly said, being found upon him. 


But his worship soon decided that, as he} Mfrs 


must be ruled by the evidence, the case could 
not go before a jury. 

“You see, Mr. Constable,” he pointed out 
gravely, “in your charge you said the duck 
was found upon the prisoner, and now you 
tell me the man was found upon the duck! 
He must be set at liberty and the property 
restored to him.” 

It was done; and a bewildered but exul- 
tant good-for-nothing ate stolen duck for 
supper in complete security. 


AN EPHEMERAL LOT 


T= little shop-girl was reading the news- 
paper on her way down town in the sub- 
way train. 

‘‘What are nonagenarians?”’ she asked her 
friend who sat beside her. 

“TI do’ know,” was the reply. “‘Why, what 
about it?” 

“Well, they must be a sickly lot. When- 
ever I read about them they’re almost 








always dying.” 





O matter where you live, the purchase of 
Smith Bonds is made simple for you by an 
organization equipped to serve you efficiently by 
mail. The First Mortgage Bonds sold by The 
F.H. Smith Company are owned now by investors 
in 48 states,and in 33 countries and territories abroad. 


The principal reasons for this widespread owner- 
ship of Smith Bonds are these: 


1 Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 

® guards that have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 years. Men and women at 
distant points may buy these bonds with the same 
assurance of safety as investors who have the op- 
portunity to verify their ample real estate security 
at first hand. 


2 The interest rate on Smith Bonds always is the 

* highest consistent with our standards of safety. 
Current offerings, paying 634% and 7%, are avail- 
able in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations and in 
maturities from 2 to 10 years. 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York s 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis : 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
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IF YOU NEED HELP FOR 
Hay-Fever 33; sits one 
-D., Bw io, N. ¥., forftree 
ay -rever Bulletin Y-125. His method® 
of home treatment will not 


or Asthma only relieve you but cure the 


disease permanently. 





, for STOVINK i 
.» Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., W Mass, 











ALL new things are presented to the world 
through advertising. If you want to keep 
abreast of the times and know what is new 
you must read advertisements and answer them, 
too, securing catalogs, booklets, or other printed 
matter. In sending your request please say that 
you saw the advertisement in The Youth's 
Companion. 
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Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
| Absolutely Nothing Better 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





Special Cash Award 


Member Paul Randall (13) of Chicago, IIl., 
submitted as a project for Associate Member- 
ship this model locomotive. The Director and 
Governors consider that this piece of work is 
worthy of a Special Award and the rank of 
Member. The model is made of heavy card- 





board and is described by Member Randall in 
most excellent handwriting: 

“The model is 3’ 5” long, 9’ high and 6” 
wide. The tender is 13” long, and the top of the 
cab is painted red. The drive-wheels are 3}’’ 
across. The smaller wheels are 13?” in diameter. 
The axles are made of wood and are 3}” long. 
The battery which illuminates the headlight is 
concealed under the boiler, which is 17’’ long 
and 3} in diameter. The domes are made of 
wood. The drive-bars and piston-rods work back 
and forth when the model is pushed. Inside the 
cab are two seats, a door leading into the fire 
box, and a small air-brakes control. The joints 
are made with glue and pins. A small brass 
tube leads from the sand box to the front of the 
first drive-wheel.”’ 

The workmanship and proportions of this 
model are so good that in looking at the illus- 
tration you can well imagine that you are 
really looking at a photograph of a full-sized 
locomotive. This effect is obtained by paying 
careful and painstaking attention to small 
details. 


Special Cash Award 


The henhouse built by Member Theodore G. 
Taplin (17) of Washington, Vt., represents 
considerably more labor and effort than the 
ordinary structure. All of the house except 
the sills, rafters, corner posts and door were 
made from lumber cut from a single tree. 
Member Taplin bought the tree for $4 on the 
stump and hiréd it hauled out to the main road 
for $3. He then drew it to the mill with his 
father’s team and had it sawed at a cost of $10. 
For $17 he thus obtained 2003 feet of lumber. 
Many of our members have built henhouses. 





This is the second project that has come to the 
notice of the Director wherein the builder has 
gone directly to the forest for his lumber supply. 
Not long ago the Director had the pleasure of 
helping a northern Maine guide build a log 
cabin for which the lumber supply was obtained 
by felling trees in the forest, and the tools with 
which it was assembled were axes, a hammer, 
and a saw. There is a great feeling of satisfac- 
tion in building a structure with material 
furnished directly by Nature. 


Membership Coupon 


The coupon below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
It is a National Society for Ingenious Boys in- 
terested in any phase of electricity, mechanics, 
radio, engineering, model construction, and the 
like. Election to Associate Membership makes 
any boy eligible for the Special, Weekly and 
Quarterly Awards of the society, entitles him 
to receive its bulletins and to ask any question 
concerning mechanical and construction mat- 
ters in which he is interested, free of charge. 
The cost of these services to non-members 
ranges from twenty-five cents to five dollars. 
To Associates and Members there are no fees 
or dues of any kind. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

lama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
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The 35th Weekly $5 Award goes to Mem- 
ber A. F. Hargrave, Jr. (14), of Western 
Springs, Ill. In the report of his project 
Member Hargrave has included the specifi- 
cations and costs of materials. The drawings 
and specifications make a complete architec- 
tural design. The quality of this design is 
most excellent. The illustrations show that 
the latest winner of the Weekly Award has 
the ability both to design and to construct. 
This is, indeed a rare gift. Many of us have 
the ability to do one, but it is the exceptional 
person who has the ability to do both and 
do them well. The Director suggests to 
Member Hargrave that he seriously consider 
taking up architecture as a profession. 

The completed garage serves as a storage 
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The 35th Weekly $5 Award 


house for two bicycles, a coaster wagon, tools 
and accessories. It was built at a total cost 
of $12.00, of which $10.25 was for second- 
hand lumber and $1.75 was for nails and 
hardware. The finished building is painted 
green with a green roof. 

One most excellent drawing, a front eleva- 
tion, which completes the set, is not shown 
in this illustration. Those who are interested 
in improving themselves in mechanical draw- 
ing in order that they may be capable of 
doing work of this high character should 
follow Mr. Townsend’s articles on Mechani- 
cal Drawing and remember that ‘Practice 
makes perfect.’’ Mr. Townsend's first article 
appeared in the issue of July 1. Another will 
appear shortly. 


Questions and Answers 


Q.—I should like to know the best way to steam 
ribs for model boats; Also, is steam better than 
boiling water for this? How should the ribs be 
held in place while drying? Associate Member 
Edwin H. Prescott, Newburyport, Mass. 

A.—by Mr. Magoun: Ribs for model boats 
may be “‘steamed”’ with either steam or boiling 
water. I prefer the steam. The utensil your 
mother uses to make steamed pudding in 
would be excellent if large enough. If you need 
something really big, build a wooden platform 
to fit into the wash boiler. I have just been 
watching them steam ribs for the Navy's stand- 
ard 50-foot motor launch. After being bent 
around a strong wooden frame, the ribs are 
held in place by stout chains. You will need a 
strong form to bend your ribs over; a form with 
somewhat greater curvature than you wish for 
the finished product because the rib will 
straighten slightly when released. Secure it to 
the form with twine. 

Q.—This summer I expect to spend a great 
deal of time making model boats, and I would be 
very grateful if you could supply me with the 
lines, deck, satl and rigging plans of the clipper 
“Sea Witch’ (1846) and also the sail and detail 
rigging plans of the “‘Flying Cloud’’ (1852). 
Can you tell me what the best wood is to turn dead- 
eyes and pulleys from so that they will not split 
so easily when I bore holes in them. Associate 
Member Malcolm V. Otis, 3437 No. Park Bivd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


A.—by Mr. Magoun: Unfortunately I have 
no plans of the ‘“‘Sea Witch.’’ You can find that 
information in C. G. Davis’s book on ‘Model 
Building,’ published by the Marine Research 
Society of Salem, Mass. The plans of the ‘Flying 
Cloud” are being sent to you under separate 
cover. On receipt please send me $1.00 to cover 
the cost ot printing and mailing. The best (and, 
as in many other cases, the most expensive) 
wood to turn deadeyes from is ebony. I advise 
the purchase of a hard rubber dowel of suitable 
diameter. Saw it off in slices, bore holes, and go 
ahead! Member Bird uses Pyralin, made by 
Dupont de Nemours & Co., Inc., for blocks, 
working it to shape with a file. 

Q.— Where can I get description and plans for 
a model speed-boat to be about 36 inches long? 
And how can I find out how many flashlight bat- 
teries are needed to run a motor for the speedster? 
D. i Donaldson, 151 Dorchester Rd., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


A.—by Mr. Magoun: Boucher, Inc., of 415 
Madison Ave., New York City, build power 
boats of about the dimensions you desire, but 


so far as I am aware they do not sell the plans ° 


separately. To obtain the description and plans 
of a 36-inch model power boat I would advise 
purchasing| a copy of Yachting or Motor 
seating. magazines you may also find in your 
Public Library, and enlarge the most attractive 
plan which you find there yourself. This is 
neither easy nor difficult to do. It is simple yet 
must be done with great care for the best result. 
Assuming now that you have your hull all 
built, you need propeller, motor and batteries. 
For fittings, such as the propeller, you will find 
that Boucher, Inc., can furnish you with good 
material at a low cost. (They will send you a 
catalogue for.25c.) The motor will cost you $3.00 
or $4.00 and should, in my opinion, be run with 
four ordinary dry cells instead of with flashlight 
batteries. Your hull will carry them easily. 
I have built a model powered in this way which 
gave excellent results. 


Note sy Director, Y. C. Las—Since writing 
this reply, Councilor Magoun has agreed to 
design a model hydroplane for the Y. C. 
Lab, based on research work for the U. S. 
Navy during 1922. These plans will appear 
in an early issue. 


Q.—I have an electric train transformer oper- 
ating on a 110-volt alternating current. It has a 
switch regulating the potential difference between 
the terminals to 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 volts. I have 
heard that such a transformer could be used to 
rejuvenate worn radio tubes. If this is possible, 
could you please tell me how it is done? Asso- 
ciate Member Frank Vetter, 7718 Langley Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A.—by Professor Young: You can use your 
transformer for rejuvenating 199 and 201 type 
radio tubes. It cannot be used for W. D. 11 or 
W.D. 12. For 201A light the filament from the 
10-volt taps for 20 seconds only. Then run the 
tube at rated voltage for 20 minutes. In both 
cases no B battery shouldl be used. For 199 
operate for 20 seconds from 6-volt taps and 
then runat normal voltage for 20 minutes, using 
no B battery in either case. Occasionally a fila- 
ment will burn out when subject to this treat- 
ment. A tube that has:seen long service is very 
apt to fail in this way. 
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Member Arnold Ryan (13) of Lombard, IIl., 
has considerable artistic ability. His applica- 
tion of his talents in assisting the other mem- 
bers of his school is to be commended. Member 
Ryan writes of his project in a most interesting 
manner. Here is the story in his own words: 

“Not long ago the first, second and third 
grades of our public school gave a Mother 

operetta, for which they needed two 
extra pieces of scenery. One was a shoe-house 
out of which all the characters were to come. 
The other was a garden wall for ‘Mistress 





Mary’s’ flowers. I took the job of planning and 
making this scenery. 

‘The wall was made from a piece of Beaver 
Board whose dimensions were 4’ x 9’. I sawed 
this board in half and spliced it so that its 
dimensions were 4} x 8’. I then covered the 
Beaver Board with white paper and painted it 
light brown. The paint used for this was Ala- 
bastine. I then cut holes so that the faces 
would show through. The stones were then 
painted on with black oil paint, and flowers 
and stems of crépe paper were put on. 

“The materials for the shoe-house were: 
10 yards unbleached muslin, 2 boxes long car- 
pet tacks; 2 cans paint, one black and one green 
(the other water paints I found in -the school 
storeroom) ; 10 cents’ worth of glue sizing. 

“The frame was made of light. wood found 
in the school storeroom. The hinges for the door 
were ones I found at home. The only expense 
was for the unbleached muslin (to stretch over 
the frame), the sizing and paint. 

‘After the frame was assembled I stretched 
the muslin so.as to allow about an inch of slack, 
because if the linen is stretched too tight it will 
burst when the sizing is put on. 1 then put on 
the sizing and set up the frame to dry over- 
night. When dry I nailed it in place.and painted 
it with oil and water paint. The shoe was gray 
with black lines. The roof and pillar were 
brown. The tree was done in shades of green, 


- black, brown and blue. The wings and drop 


curtain were already in place on the stage and 
made an ideal setting for the shoe-house and 
garden wall. 

“The little door, whose size was 2'x4’, 
swung easily so that the ‘Old Lady That Lived 
in a Shoe’ and all her children could come out 
through it.”’ - 


The Secretary’s Notes 


NTERESTING summer work has_ been 
planned, and reported upon, by many Mem- 
bers of the Y. C. Lab. Summer is, and should 
be, vacation time. But no money would buy 
some of the interesting experiences which Y. C. 
Lab boys are having now. For instance, Mem- 
ber David Binney Putnam is a member of the 
American Museum of Natural History expedi- 
tion to Greenland, and will report later in full 
about his adventures in Greenland. 

Member Horace Call reports that he has been 
obliged to postpone going to a Citizens’ Train- 
ing Camp until next summer. Being an athlete 
as well as a good worker in metal and wood, he 
has rightly decided that the good outdoor life in 
such a camp will improve his records with the 
weights and in the high jump. Meanwhile, he 
keeps in condition by taking various kinds of ex- 
ercise, some of it as unusual as that in which you 
see him engaged on our front cover this week. 

Member Don Emery was the only Y. C. Lab 
boy to apply by letter for work as aide at 
Camp Mechano, South Casco, Maine, directed 
by Councilor Blakely. Emery secured the job, 
and is now learning mechanics and engineering 
under a great teacher, at the same time having 
all the fun with motor boats, a steam launch, and 
daily baseball games that any boy could imagine. 

Member Albert F. Bird finished his Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology entrance ex- 
aminations, put the last touches on his beautt- 
ful model of the clipper ship ‘Flying Cloud, 
arranged for its exhibition and sale by a Boston 
stationer’s shop, and is arranging, as this issue 
of The Youth’s Companion goes to press, lor a 
voyage as ordinary seaman on a steamship 
bound for the West Indies. His experiences 
will add greatly to his knowledge of marine en- 
gineering. { 

Many others of our boys, like Member F. 
William Bang, are doing equally interesting 
things, good for their education and their 
pocketbooks. They will be reported here from 
time to time, because they are so valuable to 
other boys in planning for future summers. 
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Get An Hawaiian 


Banjo-Uke 


Don’t envy other boys and girls who 
have musical instruments and can play 
them. Play your own Banjo-Uke, a 
combination of the plaintive Hawaiian 
Ukulele and the American Banjo, and 
you will be one of the chosen few who 
is always in demand for house parties, 
picnics, camps — everywhere a jolly 
crowd is gathered. 


Learn To Play In 
Five Minutes 


And just think! You can own a Banjo- 
Uke for a few minutes’ work for 
Youth’s Companion. Not only own it 
but play it. It 
makes no dif- 
ference if you 
have never had 
a music lesson 
in your life. Our 
free course of 
instruction will 
teach youtoplay 
simple accom- 
paniments in five 
minutes whether 
you are musical 
or not. It shows 
you first how to 
tune the instru- 
ment, how to place your fingers for 
three fundamental chords, and then 
how to play the chords with several of 
the simpler songs. Before you realize it, 
you will be playing any song you hear. 


Play All the Old and 
New Favorites 


This wonderful instrument was popu- 
larized by the Prince of Wales, and now 
everybody is playing it. [ts harmonious 
tones blend with the human voice, 
and you can get real melody from it 
as well as freakish and jazzy chords. 
A special feature is the _ waterproof 
head. You can play it outdoors without 
fear of damage from 
moisture. Get your 
Banjo-Uke today, 
and try all the old 
favorites and 
the new popu- 


lar pieces. 













It is Easy 

to Own One of 

These Fine Ukes 
Through Our 
Liberal Offer 

Below 


Yours For Only One 
New Subscription 


and 50 cents extra 


Yes, it’s really true. The Ha- 
Waiian Banjo-Uke with Five Min- 
ute Instruction Course complete 
given to any Companion subscriber 
for only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion to The Youth’s Companion 
and 50 cents extra; or for two new 
subscriptions without extra money. 
Start out today, so that we may 
send you your Banjo-Uke before 
another week goes by. Or, the 
Banjo-Uke and Instruction Book 
will be sold for $1.75 postpaid. 


The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Canoe Sailing 
By ELON JESSUP 


HEN a North woodsman is ready to 
paddle across a lake and sees that 
he will have a favoring wind behind 
him he sometimes reaches for his axe and 


cuts a small cedar before pushing off. This. ' 


he places in the bow of the canoe. Presently, 
the green boughs, towering above the gun- 
wales, become a target for the wind. 

Here you have canoe sailing in its most 
simple form. You can devise a slightly more 
comprehensive rig by cutting a couple of 
spars and attaching to these a camp tarp. 

The most highly specialized form of 
canoe sailing is found in the decked canoe, 
an individual type of craft which has been 
developed exclusively for sailing purposes. 
Ordinarily, it is an all-w canoe of the 
same general lines as an open paddling 
canoe, sixteen feet long and about thirty 
inches wide. But it differs in various particu- 
lars. With the exception of a small cockpit 
amidships, it is entirely decked, and has 
a number of special features. 

Among these are a centerboard and a 
sliding seat. The centerboard extends about 
three feet below the bottom, and the seat 
extends twice that distance beyond the 
boat’s side. The canoeist steers and trims 
his sails from this unusual seating position 
far out over the water. By means of a sliding 
arrangement he pulls himself toward or 
away from the side of the craft as the wind 
and the dipping leeward rail dictate. His 
weight is needed far to windward in order to 
offset the great amount of sail the craft 
carries. There are two sails, and they have a 
sey area of perhaps one hundred square 
eet. 

A man has to-know a good bit about 
sailing in order to keep this speedy craft 
right side up. But, even though it does 
upset, it readily keeps afloat and is easily 
righted. Sometimes a canoeist when faced 
by a bad squall intentionally upsets the 
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A sailing canoe loaded to start on a cruise. 


This 
type of craft is usually rigged, as in this picture, 
with two masts and two sails 


craft, waiting for the squall to pass. The 
boat is provided with watertight compart- 
ments which make it unsinkable, and it is 
self-bailing in that water runs out through 
the centerboard slot. 

Once you have the rig, however, it is a 
matter of only about three minutes to turn 
an ordinary open canoe into a sailing craft 
and later the rig can be dismantled with 
equal ease. The only permanent additions 
required in the canoe are a special cross-bar 
at gunwale level and a mast step below it; 
these to support the mast. 

Various types of rigging are possible. The 
single lateen sale is the safest, easiest to 
handle and most generally satisfactory. 
This is a triangular sail attached to two 
spars which are linked together at their 
meeting point, forward of the mast. The 
slanting upper spar swings from the top of 
the mast; the mast is short and stiff. 


COMPANION 





An open canoe rigged with a lateen sail and lee- 


boards. Note how one man can steer with his 
right hand and control the sail with his left 


Only two lines are essential in this rig: | country. e 
| describing Govt. positions o; 


the halyard by which the sail is hoisted and 
the main sheet, fastened to the lower spar 
near its outer end. The size of the sail may 
range from forty to seventy square feet. 
Every open canoe should have a pair of 
leeboards to prevent the canoe sliding to 
leeward when you are sailing across the 
wind. Leeboards are a pair of wood or iron 
blades, each about thirty inches long and ten 
inches wide, screwed to either end of a de- 
tachable cross-bar which straddles the canoe 
and is lashed to a thwart. These complete 
the sailing outfit. A rudder is a con- 
venience but not an essential. You can steer 
with a paddle. It should be a strong paddle 
and fairly long. Canoe sailing and ordinary 
boat sailing are identical in most essentials. 
The chief point of difference is the matter 
of balance. The boat sailor of experience in 
handling a sailing canoe for the first time 


‘should be guided accordingly. He is handling 


(relatively speaking) a featherweight craft 
that tips easily. As a rule, the floor is the 
safest sitting position from which to navi- 
gate. Perhaps one may sit upon the wind- 
ward rail in a freshening breeze, but the 
canoeist needs to be sure of himself. 

There are three rules for sailing boats and 
canoes. First: Head into the wind when you 
see trouble coming or when something goes 
wrong, perhaps a sudden squall or jam in the 
rigging. The nautical term for this is 
“luffing.”” Second: Keep the main sheet— 
that is, the rope by which you control the 
position of the sail with relation to the wind 
—ready for instant release. Inability to pay 
out the sail quickly is one of the chief causes 
of upsets. Never make the sheet fast to the 
canoe, but hold it always in your hand. 
Third: Don't sail squarely abeam of the 
wind. You will wallow between wave troughs 
and run the risk of swamping. 

When “running free’ before the wind 
you should keep a watchful eye for “‘jibing,”’ 
which is usually caused by a puffy uncertain 
wind, When this happens, the m sud- 
denly sweeps from one side of the craft to 
the other. There is need for an extra amount 
of caution until the sail again meets steady 
pressure from behind. And at such times, 
a well centered position on the floor of the 
canoe is highly desirable from the naviga- 
tor’s standpoint. 

As to sailing against the wind: Of course 
you don’t sail directly into it; you com- 
promise by taking a zigzag course, similar 
to the course taken by an automobile road 
up a mountain. Each of your zigzags is 
called a ‘‘tack.” 

To sail a canoe successfully to windward 
during these tacks you should keep the bow 
of the craft nosed as much into the wind as 
possible and still have the sail full. When you 
nose too much into the wind, the sail begins 
to shiver and shake. Therefore, you must 
“fall off’’; you come to learn how close to 
the wind you can sail and make headway. 
This is the secret of beating to windward. 

Every canoe sailor must be able to swim. 
No matter how clever he may be, he is 
pretty certain to go over sooner or later. 

A word concerning the operation of lee- 
boards. When you are sailing with the wind 
there is no real need for the boards being in 
the water; in fact they may even prove a 
slight hindrance to progress. Whenever 
they are not needed to prevent side drift 
they can be swung upward in much the 
manner that a centerboard is raised from 
the water. 

It is in beating to windward that special 
attention must be given to the element of 
leeway. If the leeboards are not in the water 
(one, at least), you will drift sidewise, crab 
fashion, almost as fast as you go ahead. 
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Learn to Drum! 
2 Free Lessons! 


With every Ludwig Trap Drum 

outfit we furnish big, free instruc- 
A _rP tion course. These easy 
lessons enable you to play 
in a short time. 

Go to any music dealer 
or write us direct for 

8. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 


1611 N. Lincoln St..Chicago i- 





















$1900 A YEAR 
TO COMMENCE 


cnn 
C On runs 3 days on—3 days off 
ay Mail Clerks —full pay. Travel—see your 
Common education sufficient. 32 book 


Dage 
to men — boys 18 up, and 
E. Write today sure. 












sample coaching lessons 


| FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A226, Rochester, N. Y. 





WHY NOT pr’ Suet, Sen a 
i reds of kinds for 


every section to imens for me. 
Work is simple, instructive and interest- 
ing, but requires some study. My in- 
structions give methods of attracting, capturing, pain 
lessly killing, preparing, mailing, 100 descriptions, S¢ 
illustrations, and price list showing prices I pay for 
750 kinds. The small cost will be refunded after we do busi- 
ness, even if only $6 worth. Send 10c (not st: 
phe aay before sending any specimens. MR. SI LAIR, 

tin Insects. Dept. 71, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 











Practical 6-power telescope. : 
THE POCKET TELESCOPE of : 

Sh tahoemaeet ha 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
797 Hudson Avenue ochester, N. ¥. 





INTERESTED IN MODEL SHIPS? 
uild an electrical model liner, will run an hour or more 
Forty inches i rechargeable 
ns and directions $1.00 
THE MODEL SHOP 
552 Cornell Ave., Fresno, Calif. 











Paying Positions 
for Boys 


Prepared in 
S pecial Schools 


Below are listed a few schools about 
which we would be glad to give you 
information. Write to us and let us 
send you a catalogue. 

PIANO TUNING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART RADIO OPERATING 
‘ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 


I would like to have information about 


DEPOT ¢ o cwaccicctocse Will you kindly send me 


information. 
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When You Enter the 


Fashion Féte 


REMEMBER to tell me your age when 
you send for your entry certificate, rules 
and style suggestions. (If you are under or 
ever the age limit, I'll be glad to send you 
the style and color hints for individual types, 
just the same, if you inclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for them.) 

You can enter a dress you have made by 
yourself in any one of the three classes: 


Class A—Dresses made from original designs 
Ciass B—Dresses made by copying 
‘Class C—Dresses made with patterns 


Are you planning to win $20.00 or $10.00 
for a dress that you make yourself of silk or 
wool or cotton in any one of these classes? 
And I can hardly wait to have you see the 
surprise that is in store for you next week— 
it’s something to do with more prizes, but 
that’s all I can tell you without giving the 
whole secret away! 

An Editorial Secret: Why is the Fashion 
Féte? Because “‘to féte’’ means ‘‘to com- 


memorate with a festival,’ and because, . 


since this is The Youth’s Companion’s very 
own hundredth-birthday year, we could 
think of no nicer name than féte for the best 
contest ever held for girls in its pages, for it 
suggests every possible kind of a celebration 
and good time, from carnivals to corona- 
tions. 






Hoyle Studio, Beston Model from Filone’s 
Betty is wearing one of the popular 
sweater-and-skirt sport dresses 


A Suggestion for 
Summer Sports 


HERE is one of the popular new matching 
sweater-and-skirt sport outfits that 
would be useful and good-looking anywhere 
for any sport or just plain everyday wear! 
Betty wore it for this photograph so that 
you could see what her idea of an all-round 
ideal outfit was, although she said she wasn’t 
going to get it because she just had her new 
skirt and jacket outfit that she got for Mar- 
ion Webster’s house party early this month. 
The skirt is of an attractive light-weight 
knitted -material—something like jersey. 
The sweater is rayon striped. If you are 
thinking of ordering, it comes in sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 for the amazingly low price 
of $12.50 and in all sorts of lovely colors: 
yellow, white, rose, orchid, flesh, gray, copen- 
hagen blue, tan and green. 

The hat that Betty has on is her Betty- 
and-Anne that she bought way back last 
March to go with her Easter outfit—still 
as good as new and ever so useful! (Filene’s 
still has them for $5.95 in red, rose, green, 
tan, gray, black and white.) 

Are you finding the fashion suggestions 
helpful? Have you any particular problems 
about clothes, looks, parties, or anything 
else? Won’t you write if you think I can 
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The Face That From the Mirror 


‘By MARGUERITE CURTIS 





Illustrated by 
WINNA WRIGHT 





The face that from the mirror 
Smiles gayly back at me, 

It is a face too lovely 

For all the world to see. 


"FRats the whole of the quotation, and 
isn’t it true? 

* Yes, even if you don’t want to admit it, 
you know it is. If you’re homely as a mud 
fence, or even if you’re downright ugly, as 
George Eliot was said to be,—though no girl 
today need be less than charming, if‘ she 
makes up her mind to it!—you stare each 


day at a secret beauty that no camera. is_ 


quick enough to catch. That lovely, lovely 
face in the mirror. which. only you. yourself 
see, with all the longings pictured in it, and 
all the strivings, and all the triumph of 
achievement, what a perfect thing it is, 
really. If this were any less true; how could 
you bear to stare at yourself -daily, year in 
and year out, for all your life? Seeing the 
same nose and eyes and mouth and cheeks, 
with the same things that you dislike so— 

Ah! but wait a minute; those are just the 
things you do not see. You see the beautiful 
bits, chiefly—not the fact that your mouth 
is too wide, but the way it smiles so happily; 
not those high cheekbones, but the delicious 
curve round the chin; not eyes that are a 
trifle too small, but the twinkle they hold— 
and especially the twinkle they have for you 
yourself, the wonderful, wise, you-know- 
how-nice-I-really-am twinkle that is the last 
thing you see at night as you switch off the 
light and take a flying leap into bed with 
your eyes all starry at the thought,—the 


; you-know-how-nice-I-really-am thought,— 
and your cheeks rose-color, and your mouth 


a smiling bit of geranium petal as you make 
ready for—dreams. 

Dreams? Well, you’ve been seeing them 
materialize, haven’t you, in that mirror? 
Dreams of the beauty you are going to be, 
some day, of the way your hair will curl or— 
if this is your particular dream, as it well 
may be—how it will lie sleek and shining 
and smooth to your head, of your fine skin, 
of your curling lashes, of your lithe and 
slender and exquisite figure in the new dawn- 
green frock. But you couldn't ¢ell anyone 
just what that magic mirror of yours has 
shown. 

All the same, I wish you could tell me. 
Because in these days there are so many 
things that help toward perfection. You 
wouldn’t be a normal girl if you didn’t want 
to be good to look at; there’d be something 
wrong with you. And I don’t believe, in 
your heart of hearts, you want to look like a 
woman of thirty; you want to look like the 
adorable young Diana you really are. So 
you won’t need aids to make fading colors 
glow more brightly, but rather what the 
French call ‘‘the natural tricks of the chic.” 


et ee ee 





Tricks! That’s it exactly. Or we can say 
technique, if you like that better. For ex- 
ample, an artist knows that, if he.draws an 
arm in a certain way, he can make it look 
rounder. It is simply a matter of technique— 
and he uses it. And it is technique, the 
technique of some of the greatest beauty 
experts in the world, that I want to tell you 
about now—little things that it has taken 
them years to find out. 

It would be easier, of course, if I knew 
what your particular problems are, but, 
since i “don't, I'll go ahead and mention 
items I’d have given one of my own eyes— 
almost !—to have known when I was sixteen. 

First, about hair. The barber who cuts 
the heads of the Dolly Sisters when they ar 
in New York said to me one day: mee 

“You can make your hair shape itself in 
almost any way you wish, if you try—any- 
one can. Shampoo it every three weeks or a 
month—not oftener, ever. Then take a brush 
with good bristles and brush and brush and 
brush, up and down, around, in and out, 
every way, until you look like a—a Hotten- 
tot!” (We laughed together at his simile.) 
“That is your hair exercise. At the last 
brushing Fad your hair in the way you 
wish to wear it, softly-smoothly—any way 
you like. Last, fold a chiffon band around the 
head to keep the ends up and in—it is, you 
see, like taking the strain and pull off a 
spring. In the morning you will find either 
that the bit of wave you possess is strongly 
defined, or the sleekness you've tried for is 
emphasized. You can experiment for your- 
self and become an expert coiffeuse.” 


For complexion care, the beauty kit should . 


be small: soap, a good yet soft cold cream 
and a fine face powder of a color matching 
the skin. If you like, buy a tube of shaving 
cream anda fine shaving brush, and lather 
away at face and neck merrily. Only: re- 
member to use the brush lightly, and always 
rinse every bit of soap away, finishing off 
with the coldest water you can get. This 
brings back the glow. Then a film of cold 
cream—just a jum!—and a dusting of 
powder. Now take a smooth bit of linen—an 
old handkerchief is excellent, but be sure 
everything you use is scrupulously clean— 
and wipe off all the powder you can see. 
Then pat on another layer and wipe that 
away. You will look as if you had not pow- 
dered at all, but your skin will be like a 
pearly peach all day. 

Remember that eyes are only beautiful 
when they have a smile back of their pools 
of light, somewhere. You don’t know how it 
will help in making others see it if you will 
imagine they are looking at the secret 
beauty you know is behind you—the lovely 
thing your mirror reflects back daily because 
it is a portrait of the ideal you, your real 
and best self. 


6 Ps Ps Ps Ps Ps Ps Pn Ps Ps Ps 


Miss Curtis has kindly offered to answer your questions about good- 
looks problems. Send them to her in my care; and don’t forget to 
inclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope if you want a reply. 





possibly help? And won’t you write anyway 
and tell me what kind of things you like 
best to see in the way of fashions, and what 
you are finding most interesting and helpful? 


HazeL GREY 8 Arlington Street 





‘Boston, Massachusetts 








July 29, 1926 
The Traveler's Towel 


Dear Hazel Grey: This traveler’s towel is a 
handy article, especially when traveling 
by motor. Choose a plain bath towel and 
sew on it a crocheted basket at one end for 
the wash cloth. At the other end, sew cro- 
cheted holders for the soap and toothbrush. 
Finish the tops of the basket and holders 
with a piece of silk elastic run through the 
wide stitches in the crochet and sewed firmly 
at each end to the towel. This keeps the 
contents from falling out. 

This towel is a rather large plain white 
bath towel. Rose-pink cotton purl, No, 3 
and a coarse steel crochet hook are used to 
make the basket and holders. The basket 
is shaped to suit the individual, but the 
holders are oblong, one short and wide 
the other long and narrow.. The edge of 
the towel, after the holders are applied, is 
finished at top and bottom of border with 
a row of graded buttonhole stitch. 

To make the basket used on this towel, 
begin with 39 chain (ch) sts. ist row. 1 
double crochet (d c) into 4th ch from hook. 
1 dc into each succeeding ch. This makes 


- 36d c in row, counting the 3 ch at beginning 


asadc. Turn. 
2d row. Same as ist with 1 dc over each 
d c of previous row. Turn. 
3d row. Ch 3. 1 single crochet (s c) into 
3d dc from hook. Ch 3, 1 sc into 6th de. 





The finished towel looks like this 


Continue to end of row. There should be 
17 loops of 3 chs each, in row. Turn. 

4th and Sth rows. Same as 3d row, mak, 
ing s c into center of each loop of previous 
row. 

6th row. Same as 5th, but make an added 
loop at end, by making 3 ch and an extra 
s c into last loop of previous row. 

7th row. Same as 6th row, making extra 
loop at end. There are now 19 loops. Con- 
tinue the basket as begun, making extra 
loops at the ends of the 11th, 12th, 17th and 
18th rows, which will give you at the 19th 
row 23 loops. Make 2 more rows after the 
20th. Turn after each row. 

, 23d row. Ch 4, 1 dc into last loop. Ch 4, 
1 s c into 1st ch. This makes a picot (p). 
Make 2 d c into each loop in last row, with 
a p between each group of 2 dc. This finishes 
the basket. Turn. 

Make the handle of the basket as follows: 
Ch 2, 1s c into 1st p of top ch 2, s c into 
next picot. Turn. Ch 4 2 d c into Ist 2 
ch, 2 dc into 2d 2 ch. The 4 ch at begin- 
ning counts as a d c. Continue these rows 
of 5 dc till you have 29 rows. Join the 
handle to the other end of basket top. Fasten 
off and cut cotton. 

Appliqué the basket to the towel with the, 
buttonhole stitch across the bottom, up, 
the sides, and along both sides of handle. Run 
the elastic at the top through the top row 
tode. 

Make the holders the same way as the 
basket, but with no added loops and no 
handles. The soap holder begins with 23 ch, 
two rows of 20 dc each, and 11 rows of 
9 loops each, with the row of dc and p across 
the top. The -toothbrush holder has 15 
ch, two rows of d c, each with 12 sts., and 26 
rows of loops, 5 loops in each row. 

If elastic is used for the tops, it should be 
shorter than the basket and holders, so that 
it has to be stretched to let the contents n. 
If you use ribbon instead of elastic, run it 
in from both ends and tie it in a bow in the 
middle of the tops. 

One thirty-cent ball of cotton purl and a 
half-yard of elastic are all you need to crochet 


_basket and holders, buttonhole them on, and 


buttonhole the ends of the towel. 
Sincerely, 
HELEN CoMBs 
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THE C 
JULIE’S ADVENTURE WITH 
THE SOFT SOAP MAN 


By Frances Margaret Fox 





“Soft soap? Soft soap? 
Come out and get your 
Soft soap. Soft soap?” 


From upstairs her moth- 

er’s voice floated through 
the open window, 
“Where saints in glory 
stand (Whirr—whirr— 
whirr), Bright, bright as 
day!” 

Julie opened the gate and 
walked out to watch for the 
Soft Soap Man. On he 


“Hop on and have a vide around the block, Julie,”’ Sr 


said the Soft Soap Man 


ULIE heard the Soft Soap Man coming 
down the street when he was a block 
away. Once a week le used to go through 

their village calling; 


“Soft soap? Soft soap? 
Come out and get your 
Soft soap. Soft soap?” 


The children loved the Soft Soap Man. 
He was always smiling and happy. His 
wagon was clean because, as he told the 
mothers, he often scrubbed it with soft soap. 

Julie was swinging in the front-yard 
swing under the apple tree that golden 
morning. Julie had known the Soft Soap 
Man ever since she was a baby. Sometimes 
her mother bought soft soap. Julie always 
went with her to the wagon to see what 
happened. 

First, the Soft Soap Man snatched off his 
cap, bowed low, and said, ‘‘Good morning, 
mum,” to her mother. Then he stirred the 
queer looking mess in the barrel with a 
paddle. There were always children in the 
Soft Soap Man’s wagon, and they used to 
look into the barrel and tell Julie what they 
saw when the Soft Soap Man stirred the mess 
with his paddle. 

Next the Soft Soap Man used to dip his 
long-handled dipper into the barrel and dip 
up as much of the slippery soft soap as 
Julie’s mother wished to buy. Then away he 
would go down the street with a wagon full 
of laughing, joking children, all having a 
merry time. The Soft Soap Man loved 
children as much as they loved him. 

He used to say to them, ‘Hop on, hop on, 
the more the merrier.”” Then he would chirp 
to his white horse, ‘‘Get up, Snow-ball,” and 
away they would go, while he sang: 


“Soft soap? Soft soap? 
Come out and get your 
Soft soap. Soft soap?” 


_ That morning when Julie heard him com- 
ing down the street she 
ran into the hotise and 
told her mother. Her 
mother was sewing on 
the sewing-machine in 
a front room upstaits. 
She said she had no 
time to bother with the 
Soft Soap Man that 


ay. 

“Be polite to him, 
Julie,” her mother ad- 
vised. “Tell him we 
thank him, but we do 
not need any soap this 
morning.” 

Julie ran down the 
Stairs and went to the 
front gate to wait for 
the Soft Soap Man. She 
could hear her dear 
mother singing in the 
house, “‘There is a 
Ha ppy Land (while the 
Sewing-machine _ said, 
Whirr—whirr— whirr), 

ar, far away!’” 

Nearer and nearer came the joyful band of 
laughing children with the Soft Soap Man, 
who was singing: 





The Soft Soap Man used to dip 
his long-handled dipper into the 

barrel rumble, rumble, as the 
Soft Soap Man called; 


“Soft soap? Soft soap? 
Come out.and get your 
Soft soap. Soft soap?” 





“Soft soap? Soft soap? 

Come out and get your 
Soft soap. Soft soap?>— 
WHOA!” 


“Mother says we do not care for any soft 
soap today, we thank you,” Julie said 
politely. 

“Hop on and have a ride around the 
block, Julie,’ said 
the Soft Soap Man. 

“Oh, do come,” 
urged the children. 
They were Julie’s 
best friends. 

“It is the most 
fun,” they told her. 

“T won’t let you 
fall off the wagon,” 
Jackie promised. He 
was the boy who 
lived across the 
street in the new 
house. He was a 
year older than 
Julie. He was seven 
and big for his age. 

Julie’s mother 
had never told her 
that she must not 
go for a ride with 
the Soft Soap Man. 
There seemed to be 
a little voice inside 
of Julie’s blue gingham dress, though, that 
said, ‘You should ask your mother first!”’ 

“Hop on, hop on,” urged the Soft Soap 


an. 

Julie hopped on. 

“Get up, Snow-balf,” said the jolly 
driver, then: 


“Soft soap? Soft soap? 
Come out and get your 
Soft soap. Soft soap?” 


From upstairs came the dear mother’s 
voice: 
““‘Oh, how they sweetly 
sing, 
Praises to our Savior, 


with the whirr—whirr 
—whirr of the sewing- 
machine. 

Julie was thrilled. 
She felt that here was a 
great adventure with 
the Soft Soap Man. 
The children talked 
and laughed and joked, 
but happy Julie sat 
still, with eyes shining. 

Farther away now 
sounded her mother’s 
voice: 

“Loud may His praises 
ring; 
Praise, praise for aye!’”’ 


The wheels of the 


wagon made a joyful 





HILDREN 





Illustrated by HAROLD SICHEL 








All went well until Julie was 
nearly home again. She had a 
beautiful time while it lasted. It 
was a gay adventure. Then some- 
thing happened that was differ- 
ent. 

Mrs. Jenkins came out to buy 
a gallon of soft soap. The Soft 
Soap Man said “WHOA!” and 
hopped out of the wagon to get 
Mrs. Jenkins’s pail. All the chil- 
dren hopped off but Julie. They 
hopped off for the fun of hopping 
on again. 

Then Mrs. Jenkins’s little 
black dog came out so suddenly 
and barked ‘“‘Bow-wow! Bow- 
wow!” in such a loud way that he 
scared Snow-ball. Snow-ball jumped straight 
up into the air. Up went the front wheels of 
the wagon, over went the soft-soap barrel. 

“WHOA! WHOA! WHOA!” the Soft Soap 
Man shouted, and all the children shouted 
“WHOA!” with him. 
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Snow-ball jumped straight up into the air 


The good horse stopped dancing and stood 
still. It was too late, though, to save Julie. 
She was not hurt, but she was the soapiest 
child ever seen on that street. The barrel 
didn’t touch her when it tipped over, but the 
soft soap did, and it was a queer, brownish, 
slippery mess. 

Julie was almost drowned in soft soap. 
And how the children laughed and shouted. 
Even Jackie roared with merriment until he 
rolled over in the grass to try to stop 
laughing. 

The Soft Soap Man didn’t sing his soft 
soap song any more that 


- PAGE 


Julie was slipping 

through the gate, dripping 

from her head to her toes 
with soft soap 
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ever saw. Of course her 
mother laughed and 
laughed and LAUGHED 
when she saw Julie. How 
could she. help it? 

“If you ever go on an 
adventure like this 
again,’’ Julie’s mother 
began, as she unbut- 
toned soapy buttons, 
“you better say some- 
thing to me about it 
first, so I won’t be 
surprised.” 

“But—but I am never 
going to do it again,” 
Julie promised. She was 
crying. 

After that, when the 
boys wished to tease 
Julie, all they had to say 
was, ‘Soft Soap!” 

When you stop to 
think about it, it was 
just as Julie’s father said: if her mother had 
allowed her: to go the day df the soft-soap 
accident, Julie might have laughed too! 








THRILLS 


By Mary Charlotte Billings 


HEN we are in the 
woods we love 
To find a hollow tree. 
There are so many splendid 
things 
That it might be. 


Llewellyn talks of treasure- 
trove 
Where pirates come and 


go. 

And Mollie says a gnome 
may live 

Down in the earth below. 


But niostly I go creeping 
up 

To peep inside with care, 

In hopes just once to find 
within 

A monster grizzly bear. 











morning, because, as he 
said cheerfully, ‘“‘There 
isn’t enough soft soap 
left to put in a tea cup!” 
Julie’s mother, 
though, was beginning 
to sing her hymn from 
the beginning again: 


“‘There is a Happy 


an 

(Whirr — whirr — 
whirr), 

Far, far away,’” 


when she heard the 
front gate click and 
looked out. 

Julie’s mother saw 
such a funny sight that 
she could never think 
of it afterward, not 
even in church, with- 
out smiling. Julie was 
slipping through the 
gate, dripping from 
her head to her toes 
with soft soap. She 
was the funniest-look- 
ing little girl her mother 


It choo’® 
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ZIGZAG LINES 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


A zigzag line Is very queer; 
off there; 


I’m puzzled at the way it goes; 
It seems so fickle, goodness knows! 


zag lines | 


I trace upon my slate so neat. 
I’m sure they'll mean much more to me 
When I begin stenography. 


it c 
Omes down here 


Chance to meet 
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A Page of Aces 


Mother of Family of Seven Carries Off First Prize — Long 
Island and Connecticut Boys Take Second and Third 


surprise I shall announce in the October 21 number. It’s in honor of 
The Youth’s Companion’s Hundredth Birthday, and I promise 
you it will be the ‘‘best yet.” 

Your friend, 


Macon WXlia. 


Commander Y. C. Flying Squadron 


$100 Prize and Silver Cup 
Won by Mrs. Leanna F. Driftmier, Iowa, 126,000 Miles 


$75 Prize and Silver Cup 
Won by Marcus F. C. Flaherty, New York, 86,000 Miles 


$50 Prize and Silver Cup 
Won by Harley Jackson, Connecticut, 55,000 
Miles 


$40 Prize and Silver Cup 
Won by S. A. Yelland, Alberta, Canada, 
39,000 Miles 


$30 Prize and Silver Cup 
Won by James M. Bockoven, Arizona, 
37,000 Miles 


$10 Prize Winners 


* Tied with first 6 in $5 Class. Prizes divided. 
Roy Whitacre, Ill., 8000; Mrs. S. L. Dunham, 
Mont., 8000; Eugene H. Guthrie, Pa., 8000; 
Rhonda Elrod, N. C., 7000; Mary’ and 
Charles Ulrich, Pa., 7000; Marjorie Kirk, 
Okla., 7000; Jessie H. Delano, N. Y., 7000; 
Charles McClure, Conn., 7000; Gibson 
Shaw, Pa., 7000; Louise I. West, Mass., 
7000; Charles 'H. Huffman, | Ohio, 
7000: Ernest Thorpe, S. aie 7000; 
Charles O. Restate. *Conn., 7000; 
Gail C. Riggs, W. Va, "7000 . 
Thelma Shepherd, Pa., 7000; 
Kenneth Marks, Alta., Can., 
7000; Mildred Bond, Nebr., 
7000; *D. Earl Archibald 
N. B., 6000; *John Sabine, 
Mass., 6000; *Chloe 
Deaton, Ark., 6000; *Ar- 
thur Brown, l., 6000; 
* Hermon King, Idaho, 























Mrs. Leanna F. Driftmier ) 
Y. C. Ace of Aces 




















Crowder, Ill, 
6000. 









E. Musgrave, Ill., 


















Virginia Marvin 
ixth Prize 


Note: 


ing their planes at Holtzworth, Md 





James Bockoven 
Fifth Prize 


231 Y.C. Fliers Win Extra Prizes 


ERE are the winners of the first hundred Gold Prizes in the recent Youth’s 
Companion’s World-Girdling Airplane Race. It was a great race fought 

to a thrilling finish, with as fine a display of good sportsmanship as it has 

been my pleasure to witness. I’m mighty proud of my squadron of fliers, 

I can tell you. My congratulations to each and every one. Here’s wish- 

ing you all a pleasant summer. Get well rested and ready for a new 

















Ohio, 5000; 
000 hire Samuel’ Wacht, yt.N 


*Ray Smith, Ohio, "4000; *Esther 
other contestants *Robert Se eyeee. Calif. 4000; ea Bentley, Conn 


least 3000 miles. 4000; *Mrs. George F. oP BartelleS S. C., 4000; *Alfred A. Erickson 
= +*Elmer Hagerman, Calif., 4000; *Victor Hendrickson, Ill., 4000; *E. H. Dawson, Va., 4000. 






Second 

















Harley ‘Jackson 
Third Prize 






$1 


Marcus F. C. 
Flaherty 





Prize 


$20 Prize 


Winners 


Miles 
Virginia Marvin, 

.. errr 28000 
Robert Clark, Florida. . 18000 
Walter C. Johnson, 


POOW TORR)... 6c: 17000 
James Hannah, Jr., 

a ee 16000 
Mrs. Mary Mitchelson, 

Conmecticut... ...... 15 


5 Prize Winners 


Miles 

BB A. einige Vert... 5 5 oi sc sce eslcwnes 13000 
Robert Irgerecll. Tinols...... oo cceeeesce 12000 
George H. Seacord, California............. 12000 
Prentiss Childs, Massachusetts............ 12000 
ee ee OS are 11000 
Shirley Patterson, Washington............. 11000 
Donald Stixrood, Minnesota............... 11000 
Arthur Wermuth, ae ienk pow es wee 11000 
3." ee t herng AN eee aay ee 10000 
erty. Virginia aac ik wd aie Vee. kun Has 10000 

o5 Dove Higgins, Ontario, Canada....... 10000 
Paul Meredith, Michigan................. 10000 
Clover L. Chaffer, New York.............. 9000 
Hugh Irwin, Nova Scotia... «5.5.5... .0. 9000 
* George Wentworth, New Hampshire... .... 8000 


* Tied with first 3 in $10 Class. Prizes divided. 








A Message from 
Dear Mr. Willis: 


ter D 
personal Tad, by telephone 








I thought you might like a word about me. I am the mother of 
seven children who are all enthusiastic readers of The Youth's 
Companion. I do all my own housework and enjoy it. | am a 
member o, NS the | gens of the American Revolution and of Chap- 

My subscriptions were obtained by writing 


receive the $100 and the Silver Cup. 
Your friend, 


the Y. C. Ace of Aces 


and by visitation. I am very happy to 


LEANNA FIELD DriFTMIER 














$5 Prize Winners 


Clarence Vidor, Ohio, 6000; Robert J. Kingsbury, pry Doty, 
N. Y., 6000; Arthur J. ‘Trueb slood, Iowa, 6000; John 5,000; Corinne Coles, Minn., 5000; Fraser Thompson, 
Cc. A. Barlup, Pa., 6000; Calif. 5000; wo Kleinsorge, Oregon, 5000; Randall 
Clarence Gordon, Texas, 6000; Fraser S a ht, Fla.; Young, R. i, 
5000; Julia Van Der Velde, Alta., Can., ; Junior neth Howe, wv " 5000; Susan Sprague, NC. 5000; 
Minear, Ill., 5000; Lester Carlton. Nebr., 5000; P.W. Louis L. Kin ston, Sask., Can., 5000; Mar Heath, 
Allison, N. C. 5000; Allen Woolf, Nebr., 5000; Blanche N. Y., 5000; 
be= 1» 5000; Edith Thomas, Ce ell 5000; Walter Hinkle, Ohio, 

-S $: ‘Hutton, Fla, Edwin Pope, Mo., 5 
, 5000. N. J., 5000; Lee Bacon, Kans., 5000 


*Iva L. Savery, Mass., 4000; *Mildred Van Valkenburgh, Fla., 4000; *William Rethorst, lowa, 4000; *Emily 
In addition Comeeee, | Maine, 4000; *Robert F. Johnston, Ohio, 4000; *Elmer Sai 
5 N.H., 4000; *O. E. and Charles Irish, Ohio, 4000; *J ames Buffington, Nebr., 4000; *Raymond . Schuh, Mass., 
= + ie el +R i000; Howard ay te 4000; *Ruth McWh i ee 

ai rrows, Conn., uth McWhorter, 
Pn sy a e 99 Huston, Pa., 4000; *Guy R. "Neel Oregon., 4000; *Roger D. Schofild. 
page, Deckard, Ind.,4000; ;*Margaret Spencer, Pa., 4000 ;*Emma Wheeler, Conn.,4000; 
, 4000; *Victor Madsen, Mass., 4000; *Lester Miller, 


Sask., Can., 4000; *Sherwood Murray, Vt. 


*Gail Haworth, Nebr., 4000; *H. B. Jones. Jr. 
Gy 


Tenn., 5000; Edward M. Vickers, Ohio, 
. J. Thomasson, Ga., 5006; Ken- 


~ P. Gillis, N.Y. 5000; hornton 
5000; Wallace W. Staats, W. Va., 5000 
000; Kathleen and F. Pickell; 


ntisteban, Ind., 4000; * ohn R. Burnett, 
4000; *Edmund F. Cushman, Fla., 4000; 


4000; *Robert L. Whitney, Maine, 4000; *M. K 


Vt., by *Frances Johnston, Ark., 4000; 


each won a special NN. %., ; *Julian C. Crane, W. Va., 000; *Meredith "Young, Ariz., 4000; *Henrietta Wise, be af 4000; 
rize of $1 for driv- *John Askew, ans., 4000; *Billie nat hy Oregon, 4000; ont W. Meyer, Mich., 4000; *H. J. Ai , Minn. 
Pp 4000; *Ruth Scott, lowa, 4000; *Clarence Kuzina, Wash., 4000; *Edwin and G. Coffin, N: Y., 4000; Cleveland 


, Wash., 4000; *Marijorie Meriam, Ohio, 
nt., 4000; *Mrs. Lewis Fogle, Tex., 4000; 


* Tied for 16 $5 Prizes and 32 $1 Prizes. Prizes divided. 


TT? 


Watch for a new surprise. In honor of The Youth’s Companion’s Hundredth Birthday 
an extraordinary announcement will appear in the October 21 number. Don’t miss it! 


The Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 
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